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MAURICE MAETERLINCK.* 


A year or two ago it might safely 
have been affirmed that the majority 
of English readers, to whom the name 
of Maurice Maeterlinck was known at 
all, derived their idea of him from paro- 
dies in Punch and from a vague recol- 
lection of magazine articles in which 
he was described as “the Belgian 
Shakespeare.” The performance of a 
few of his dramas at English theatres 
and in an English dress tended to deep- 
en, both in those who saw them and in 
those who only read the critics’ de- 
scriptions of them, the impression that 
he was a somewhat absurd person, 
whose dialogues were constructed on 
Ollendorftian principles, and who was 
admired mainly by those who delight 
in esoteric cults of foreign writers, To- 
day the public attitude is modified. In- 


stead of enigmatical dramas, M. Mae-: 


terlinck has taken to writing prose es- 
says and treatises, which, if often ob- 


*1. “Theatre:’’ tomes I.-III. (Bruxelles: La- 
comblez, 1901-1902.) 
2. ‘“‘Le Tresor des Humblee.’’ 
ciete du Mercure de France, 1896.) 
3. “La Sagesse et la Destinee.’’ (Paris: Bib- 
liotheque-Charpentier, 1898.) 
4. “La Vie des Abeilles.”’ 
theque-Charpentier, 1901.) 
1M. Maeterlinck’s prose works have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Alfred Sutro (‘“The Treasure of the 
Humble,”’ 1897; ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ 1899; 
“The Life of the Bee,’’ 1901 ), 
who do not feel at ease in reading French these 
strongly recommended. They 
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(Paris: Biblio- 


versions can be 





and to those — 


scure and elusive, yet are suggestive of 
ideas intelligible and even attractive to 
the ordinary reader; and (in part 
through the medium of good transla- 
tions’) his later works have not only 
become known outside the circle of eso- 
teric devotees, but even have become a 
part of the curriculum of those whose 
patronage of the lending libraries ex- 
tends one grade above the ordinary 
novel to the class of books opprobrious- 
ly known as “intellectual” or “improy- 
ing.” 

M. Maeterlinck’s development, as we 
hope to show later, is not yet complete, 
but it has reached an interesting stage. 
We have no longer to deal with the 
crude, if striking, promise of a youth, 
but with the utterances, now maturely 
developed, of a writer of real genius, 
in whom the poet and the philosopher 
are blended in an engaging and attrac- 
tive mixture. He has given us a suffi- 


have the great merit of placing literary styie 
before precise verbal accuracy, and go as far 
as can fairly be expected of translations in the 
way of reproducing the tone of the originals. 
When the contrary is not stated, these versions 
have been used in the quotations given below. 
Of the plays, “‘Aglavaine et Selysette’’ has been 
translated by Mr. Sutro, “‘Ariane’’ and ‘Soeur 
Beatrice’’ by Mr. B. Miall, and ‘‘Pelleas et Me- 
lisande’’ and ‘‘Les Aveugles’’ by Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema: but the atmosphere which is essential 
in M. Maeterlinck’s dramas is almost bound te 
escape a translator. 
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cient output of work to enable us to 
judge of its quality, to note the direc- 
tion in which his development has been 
tending, and to form hopes with regard 
to his future. It is one of his attrac- 
tive characteristics that he does not 
stand still. He is not one of the writ- 
ers who make a mark' in a single field 
of authorship, and continue to 
plough the same furrow for the rest of 
their literary career. His attitude, to- 
wards the problems of life has changed, 
has progressed, in the comparatively 
few years during which he has been be- 
fore the public; and while he has al- 
ready said much which is instructive 
and suggestive, we are not without 
hope that he may have things yet wiser 
and more helpful still to say. He is a 
poet in temperament, and a thinker 
who looks beyond the borders of every- 
day life; and in an age of which the be- 
setting danger is materialism such a 
writer deserves a welcome, even if we 
do not understand all that he says, nor 
agree with all that we understand. 

To English readers it may be a fur- 
ther recommendation that M. Maeter- 
linck displays a considerable knowl- 
edge of and admiration for some of the 
leaders of English literature. Shakes- 
peare he knows well, and draws exam- 
ples of events and character from his 
plays more frequently than from those 
of any other dramatist or from the rec- 
ords of real life. He has translated 
one of the masterpieces of Shakes- 
peare’s contemporary, Ford. Carlyle 
he quotes frequently and with respect. 
Emerson is one of his masters, and he 
has edited, with an Interesting intro- 
duction, a translation of several of his 
essays. Un-English though he is in the 
cast of his mind, his speculations are 
often on subjects with which English 
thought is apt to concern itself, and his 
illustrations are not unfrequently 
drawn from English literature. Fully 


2 “Te Tresor des Humbles,’’ pp. 121-123. This 
essay is not included by Mr. Sutro in his trans- 
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intelligible in his main purposes, sug- 
gestive even when obscure, healthy in 
intention, if not always in effect, he is 
an author whom English readers of a 
thoughtful turn of mind may well read 
with profit and enjoyment, even if they 
do not feel called upon to go into ee- 
stasies over his genius. 

M. Maeterlinck, as we said above, is 
both poet (though he rarely writes in 
verse) and philosopher, but the two 
sides of his genius are so involved and 
interconnected that it is impossible to 
keep the consideration of them wholly 
apart. His dramas elucidate his philo- 
sophical conceptions; his essays help us 
to understand and estimate his dramas. 
In biographical order, his plays precede 
his prose publications; for La Princesse 
Maleine appeared in 1890, and six more 
dramas had been published before the 
appearance of Le Trésor des Humbles in 
1896. Nevertheless it will be more 
profitable to consider his prose writings 
first, both because they present a more 
concrete subject for discussion, and be- 
cause a knowledge of them makes it 
easier to appreciate the aims and -esti- 
mate the success of his dramas. 

M. Maeterlinck is often described as 
a mystic; and unquestionably the great 
mystics of past generations—Plotinus, 
Ruysbroeck, Novalis, Swedenborg— 
have a strong attraction for him and 
have greatly influenced his develop- 
ment. His position is thus stated by 
himself in the essay -prefixed to his 
translation of the works of the medizx- 
val mystic, Ruysbroeck :* 


If I have translated this, it is solely 
because I believe that the writings of 
the mystics are the purest jewels in all 
the prodigious treasures of humanity. 
. . . « Mystical truths have this strange 
superiority over truths of the ordinary 
kind, that they know neither age nor 
death. There is not a truth which has 
not descended on the world one morn- 


lation, and he is consequently not responsible 
for the version here given. 




















ing marvellous in its youth and 
strength, and arrayed with the fresh 
and wonderful hue appropriate to those 
things which have never before been 
uttered; traverse now the infirmaries 
of the human soul, where all these 
truths come at length to die, and you 
will not find there a single mystical 
thought. They possess the immunity 
of Swedenborg’s angels, which progresg 
continually towards the springtime of 
their youth, so that the eldest angels 
always appear the youngest. 


It is in M. Maeterlinck’s first volume 
of essays, entitled Le Trésor des Hum- 
bles, that his mystical philosophy is 
most fully expressed. Like all mystical 
philosophy, it is difficult to reduce to 
precise terms, or to interpret satisfac- 
torily to those who have not read the 
book itself. It is a volume of essays, 
each an independent whole in itself, 
but linked together by the common 
thought underlying them—the thought 
of the activity of the soul outside and 
transcending the ordinary methods of 
self-expression by means of the natural 
senses. Our relations with other souls 
are not confined to the communications 
which we hold with them by sight and 
speech. We may have conversed with 
a new-comer on no subject more pro- 
found than the weather and the -gar- 
den; yet at the end of our conversation 
we have made.a friend or discovered a 
barrier of mutual antipathy or suspi- 
cion. It is in this life, “la vie selon 
l’'Ame,” whch transcends our ordinary 
visible life of every day, that the es- 
sence of our real life lies. “It is only 
by ‘the communications we have with 
the Infinite that we are to be distin- 
guished from each other. If the hero is 
greater than the wretch who marches 
by his side, it is because at a certain 
moment of his existence there has 
come ‘to him a fuller consciousness of 
one of these communications. . . In 
the life of every man has there been a 


3‘*"The Treasure of the Humble,”’ pp. 171, 172 
(Eng. trans.). 
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day when the heavens opened of their 
own accord, and it is almost always 
from that very instant that dates his 
true spiritual personality.”* And this 
interior life, besides being far more real 
and essential than all that which we 
ordinarily call our life, more even than 
our reason and our practical will, also 
affects infinitely the ordinary manifesta- 
tions of our character. It is by culti- 
vating our spiritual nature that we rise 
to higher things; and we cannot raise 
ourselves without raising our neighbor 
at the same time. The effort to live up 
to a higher standard of truth: and 
beauty will bring its own fruition. “No 
tongue can tell the power of a soul that 
strives to live in an atmosphere of 
beauty, and is actively beautiful in it- 
self.” * Or, to quote a longer passage— 


Be good at the depths of you, and 
you will discover that those who sur- 
round you will be good even to the 
same depths. Nothing responds more 
infallibly to the secret cry of goodness 
than the secret cry of goodness that is 
near. While you are actively good in 
the invisible, all those who approach 
you will unconsciously do things that 
they could not do by the side of any 
other man. Therein lies a force that 
has no name; a spiritual rivalry that 
knows no resistance. It is as though 
this were the actual place where is the 
sensitive spot of our soul: for there are 
souls that seem to have forgotten their 
existence and to have renounced every- 
thing that enables the being to rise; 
but, once touched here, they all draw 
themselves erect; and in the divine 
plains of the secret goodness the most 
humble of souls cannot endure defeat. 

And yet it is possible that nothing 
is changing in the life one sees; but is 
it only that which matters, and is our 
existence indeed confined to actions we 
can take in our hand like stones on the 
high road? If you ask yourself, as we 
are told we should ask every evening, 
“Whatof immortal havelI doneto-day?” 
is it always on the material side that 


4“*The Treasure of the Humble,” p. 212. 
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you must begin your search? It is pos- 
sible for you to cause extraordinary 
tears to flow; it is possible thatyou may 
fill a heart with unheard-of certitudes, 
and give eternal life unto a soul and no 
one shall know of it, nor shall you even 
know yourself. It may be that nothing 
is changing; it may be that were it put 
to the test all would crumble, and that 
this goodness we speak of would yield 
to the smallest fear. It matters not. 
Something divine has happened; and 
somewhere must our God have 
smiled. * 


It is this inner life, this cultivation of 
spiritual beauty, which constitutes “the 
treasure of the humble.” No being 
need be without it: none, indeed, can 
be wholly destitute of the capacity for 
it, since it is a part of the common 
heritage of human nature. The life of 
the soul is as invisible as the ether, but 
is as essential to spiritual light as that 
is to natural light; and the spiritual life 
ranks as far in advance of the intellec- 
tual life as the intellectual life is in ad- 
vance of the material. The capacity 
can be crushed by neglect, by that ab- 
sorption in material considerations and 
interests which fills so large a part of 
the life of the majority of us; or, on the 
other hand, it can be developed by cul- 
tivation, by the constant effort to live 
beautifully and think nobly. 


We all live in the sublime. Where 
else can we live? That is the only 
place of life. And if aught be lacking, 
it is not the chance of living in heaven, 
rather is it watchfulness and medita- 
tion, also perhaps a little ecstasy of 
soul. Though you have but a little 
room, do you fancy that God is not 
there too, and that it is impossible to 
live therein a life that shall be some- 
what lofty? If you complain of being 
alone, of the absence of events, of loy- 
ing no one and being unloved, do you 
think that the words are true? Do you 
imagine that one can possibly be alone, 


5“The Treasure of the Humble,” pp. 166, 167. 
**The Treasure of the Humble,”’ pp. 179, 180. 


The whole of this essay, ‘‘La Vie Profonde,”’ is 


that love can be a thing one knows, 
a thing one sees; that events can be 
weighed like the gold and silver of ran- 
som? Cannot a living thought—proud 
or humble it matters not; so it come 
but from your soul, it is great for you 
—cannot a lofty desire, or simply a mo- 
ment of solemn watchfulness to life, 
enter a little room? And if you love 
not, or are unloved, and can yet see 
with some depth of insight that thou- 
sands of things are beautiful, that the 
soul is great and life almost unspeak- 
ably earnest, is not that as beautiful as 
though you loved or were loved? ® 


In all this, it may be said, there is 
nothing new, nothing which has not 
often formed the theme of poet and 
preacher; and of this expression of M. 
Maeterlinck’s meaning, involving the 
concentration of many pages into a few 
sentences with a total loss of the at- 
mosphere created by M. Maeterlinck’s 
literary skill, this is true enough. We 
should be the last to contend that there 
is anything true and noble in M. Mae- 
terlinck’s philosophy which is not 
given in equal or fuller measure by 
Christianity. Nevertheless, we _ wel- 
come M. Maeterlinck’s essays as em- 
bodying a true thought in -new and 
beautiful language, and in a form 
which will appeal to many whom the 
utterances of the professed divine 
would not reach. To many a man, :un- 
fortunately, as to M. Maeterlinck him- 
self, orthodox Christianity appears in 
the guise of a system of dead and dead- 
ening formulas, devoid ef truly spirit- 
ual impetus; and until this hostility, 
grounded upon ignorance, is dissipated, 
one must be content that such persons 
should approach the truth by other 
avenues. “He that is not against us is 
for us”; and in these days of material- 
ism, when the pressure and interests 
of the world around us, in which our 
lives have to be passed, threaten often 


well worth study, and contains the kernel of 
M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy. 
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to overwhelm all thoughts of a more 
spiritual nature, it is pleasant to wel- 
come a writer whose outlook on life is 
spiritual, not material, and whose in- 
fluence, by the literary art in which it 
is embodied, is likely to touch many 
whom religion does not yet touch. 
Other topics are touched on in this 
volume, other aspects of the supra-sen- 
sual life which is the special theme of 
the mystics. Sometimes it is difficult 
to follow M. Maeterlinck’s thought, or 
to put oneself into the"frame of :mind 
which he is trying to evoke. The mys- 
tic is necessarily dealing with spheres 
beyond our ken, and is striving to de- 
scribe in words that which is strictly in- 
describable. He is expressing thoughts 
which even in himself are rather vague 
aspirations and half-formed images 
than clear and definite beliefs, and he 
has to create in his readers the same 
sort of mental atmosphere as that in 
which he himself moves. M. Maeter- 
linck’s literary skill aids him greatly in 
thus creating an atmosphere, whether 
it is the atmosphere of tragic and mys- 
terious destiny which hangs over many 
of his plays, or the atmosphere of spir- 
itual environment which surrounds the 
essays of which we have been speaking; 
but their effect must vary according to 
the idiosyncrasy of the reader, or even 
according to the mood ‘in which he 
finds himself when reading them. Sub- 
jected to hard matter-of-fact criticism, 
they may seem to contain little that is 
definite and less that is true; neverthe- 
less, the sympathetic reader will find in 
them much that is suggestive and even 
helpful. ‘The English author with 
whom he may best be compared is Em- 
erson in his more transcendental moods. 
There is the same sense of truth being 
illuminated by successive flashes, which 
severally show up only a part of the 
truth, yet show it up very vividly, and 
collectively Jeave behind an impression 
which, if not the whole truth, is at 
least an important approximation to it. 


Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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Most of Emerson’s writings, however, 
have a closer relation to actual life and 


character than the we have 
hitherto been considering; otherwise 
they would not be so full of helpfulness 
and interest as they are, especially to 
those whose intellectual life is just be- 
ginning to develop. M. Maeterlinck’s 
next volume, La Sagesse et la Destinée, 
enters this sphere of character and con- 
duct, and is therefore likely to be more 
generally popular, and also more gener- 
ally useful, than its predecessor. Up 
to the present, indeed, it is the most 
notable of its author’s non-dramatic 
productions; and if the philosophy 
which it contains differs very noticeably 
from that which underlies nearly all 
the dramas, it differs very distinctly for 
the better. Its main theme is the re- 
lation of man to “Destiny,” and the up- 
shot of its teaching is the superiority 
of man to that mysterious power out- 
side him. It is, no doubt, true that 
many men are overpowered by their 
destiny, or abandon themselves to it 
without a struggle; but that is their 
own fault, their own culpable weak- 


essays 


ness. 

The wise man (and by the 
man M. Maeterlinck, like Plato, means 
the man who unites the higher quali- 
ties alike of mind and character) is su- 
perior to the buffets of fate, and either 
blunts its arrows by the spirit with 
which he confronts them, or, even if 
physically overcome by misfortune, is 
morally the victor by reason of the no- 
bility of mind with which he meets it. 
The great tragedies of life and litera- 
ture could not be conceived as happen- 
ing if their victims had risen to the 
standard which we find in the noblest 
of mankind. Place Marcus Aurelius 
in the position of Gdipus, and his soul 
would have risen superior to the calam- 
ity instead of being crushed by it. 
Nay, more, it would seem as if wisdom 
in itself created a refuge in which the 
powers of fate lose their force. 


wise 
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Had Socrates dwelt in Agamem- 
non’s palace among the Atrides, then 
had there been no Oresteia, nor would 
(E£dipus ever have dreamed of destroy- 
ing his sight if he had been tranquilly 
seated on the threshold of Jocasta’s 
abode. Fatality shrinks back abashed 
from the soul that has more than once 
conquered her; there are certain dis- 
asters she dare not send forth when 
this soul is near, and the sage, as he 
passes by, intervenes in numberless 
tragedies. * 


“Man is the master of his fate;” that 
is, in fact, the motto of this book. All 
depends on the way in which we meet 
the events of life. Even happiness and 
unhappiness arise, not so much from 
the actual occurrences which we ex- 
perience as from the spirit in which we 
receive them. 


Those who are sad are ever inclined 
to regard happiness as something be- 
yond them, extraordinary, out of their 
reach. But if all who may count them- 
selves happy were to tell, very simply, 
what it was that brought happiness to 
them, the others would see that be- 
tween sorrow and joy the difference is 
but as between a gladsome, enlightened 
acceptance of life and a hostile, gloomy 
submission, between a large and har- 
monious conception of life and one that 
is stubborn and narrow. * 


Our experiences, indeed, are largely 
determined by our characters. “Deeds 
of heroism are but offered to those who 
for many long years have been heroes 
in obscurity and silence.” Go where 
you will, “none but yourself shall you 
meet on the highway of fate. If Judas 
go forth to-night it is towards Judas 
his steps will tend, nor will chance for 
betrayal be lacking; but let Socrates 
open his door, he shall find Socrates 
asleep on the threshold before him, and 
there will be occasion for wisdom.” *® 

“To those round about us there hap- 


7 “‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 35 (Eng. trans.). 
8 “Wisdom and Destiny,”’ p. 8. 
® ‘Wisdom and Destiny,” p. 31. 


pen incessant and countless adven- 
tures, whereof every one, it would 
seem, contains a germ of heroism; but 
the adventure passes away and heroic 
deed is there none. But when Jesus 
Christ met the Samaritan, met a few 
children, an adulterous woman, then 
did humanity rise three times in suc- 
cession to the level of God.” * 

If we ask,in what does this “wisdom” 
consist which thus conquers “destiny,” 
we shall find that, on the one hand, it 
is something more than the intellectual 
virtue to which we commonly give the 
name; while, on the other, it falls short 
in certain respects of the Christian 
ideal of character. Wisdom is a higher 
and wider virtue than intellect, cover- 
ing the whole sphere of our moral na- 
ture, with which indeed our reason has 
but little to do. 


“Strangely enough,” says M. Maeter- 
linck, “it is not in our reason that mor- 
al life has its being; and he who 
would let reason govern his life would 
be the most wretched of men. There 
is not a virtue, a beautiful thought, or 
a generous deed, but has most of its 
roots hidden far away from that which 
can be understood or explained.” ™ 


Or again: 


Happiness is a plant that thrives far 
more readily in moral than in intellec- 
tual life. Consciousness—the con- 
sciousness of happiness, above all 
—will not choose the intellect as a 
hiding-place for the treasure _ it 
holds most dear. At times it would 
almost seem as if all that is loftiest in 
intellect, fraught with most comfort, is 
transformed into consciousness only 
when passed through an act of vir- 
tue. * 

Wisdom, then, lies not in a success- 
ful intellectual appreciation of our sur- 
roundings, but in the noble attitude of 


20 ‘*Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 20. 
11 ‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 110. 
12 ‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 136. 























mind and character with which we 
face the world and “destiny.” But 
how does it, in truth, help us to over- 
come this “destiny,” this apparently 
blind fate, which, according to M. Mae- 
terlinck’s philosophy, surrounds us all? 
It certainly does not abolish suffering. 
On the contrary, the sage suffers per- 
haps more than an ordinary man, just 
because he is a more perfect man. 
The difference is not in the suffering, 
but in the way in which suffering is 
met. “Were the only son of Socrates 
and Thersites to die the same day, Soc- 
rates’ grief would in no way resemble 
the grief of Thersites.”“ Misfortune 
and pain, which strike down the com- 
mon soul, do but increase the nobility 
of the noble soul, by giving it an oc- 
casion for exercise. The soul which 
has been accustomed to live for the lit- 
tle pleasures of common life, to devote 
itself merely to the transient interests 
of the day, may be desolated by a blow 
which deprives itof these pleasures and 
interests; but the soul which has been 
trained in nobler activities cannot be 
equally desolated, because suffering 
cannot deprive it of the sources of its 
content. In many cases misfortune 
strikes only at the lower order of our 
pleasures; and even the great sorrows, 
which seem to blot out all the light of 
our life and to turn day into night, may 
be met nobly or ignobly, may be the 
occasion of our rising to yet higher con- 
ceptions of our life and duty, or of our 
falling into the swamps of despair and 
inactivity. 

Teaching such as this, though one 
cannot but feel how much it loses both 
in beauty and in force through its sev- 
erance from Christian beliefs and 
ideals, is yet teaching on the right side, 
appealing to men’s higher nature and 
leading them up from the levels of he- 
donistic materialism. The latter por- 
tion of the book is less satisfactory, in 
the picture which it gives of the ideal 


13 ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 33. 
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sage. The true sage, according to M. 
Maeterlinck, will find his fullest devel- 
opment in the cultivation of his capac- 
ities for noble happiness: 


There are some occasions in life, in- 
evitable and of general bearing, that 
demand resignation, which is necessary 
then, and good; but there are many 
occasions when we are still able to 
fight; and at such times resignation is 
no more than veiled helplessness, idle- 
ness, ignorance. So it 1s with sacrifice 
too, which is indeed most often the 
withered arm resignation still shakes 
in the void. There is beauty in simple 
self-sacrifice when its hour has come 
unsought, when its motive is happiness 
of others; but it cannot be wise, or of 
use to mankind, to make sacrifice the 
aim of one’s life, or to regard its 
achievement as the magnificent tri- 
umph of the spirit over the body... . 
Sacrifice may be a flower that virtue will 
pluck on its road, but it was not to 
gather this flower that virtue set forth 
on its travels. It is a grave error to 
think that the beauty of soul is most 
clearly revealed by the eager desire for 
sacrifice; for the soul’s fertile beauty 
resides in its consciousness, in 
the elevation and power of its life. 
There are some, it is true, who awake 
from their sleep at the call of sacrifice 
only; but these lack the strength and 
courage to seek other forms of moral 
existence. It is, as a rule, far easier 
to sacrifice self—to give up, that is, our 
moral existence to the first one who 
chooses to take it—than to fulfil our 
spiritual destiny, to accomplish, right 
to the end, the task for which we were 
created. * 


Not in self-sacrifice, then, but in self- 
development, is the ideal to be found. 
It is a high ideal—the ideal of Plato 
and Aristotle and Goethe; but, as here 
expressed, it lacks the crowning glory 
of the Christian ideal of self-surrender, 
of self-identification with the will of 
God. The highest virtue, the supreme 
happiness of which the sage is capable, 
is, it is admitted, to be found in love; 


4 ‘Wisdom and Destiny,’’ pp. 167-169. 
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but it is love of a fellow-creature, not 
of a Creator or a Saviour. On this 
point M. Maeterlinck is explicit, and 
shows at the same time his want of ap- 
preciation of the Christian standpoint: 


To love God, and to serve Him with 
all one’s might, will not suffice to bring 
peace and strength to the soul of man. 
It is only by means of the knowledge 
and thought we have gained and de- 
veloped by contact with men that we 
can learn how God should be loved; for, 
notwithstanding all things, the human 
soul remains profoundly human still. 
... If there come toward us a man 
whose soul is truly tranquil and calm, 
we may be certain that human virtues 
have given him his tranquillity and his 
calmness. Were we permitted to peer 
into the secret recesses of hearts that 
are now no more, we might discover, 
perhaps, that the fountain of peace 
whereat Fénelon slaked his_ thirst 
every night of his exile layrather in his 
loyalty to Madame Guyon in her mis- 
fortunes, in his love for the slandered, 
persecuted Dauphin, than in his expec- 
tation of eternal reward; rather in the 
irreproachable human conscience with- 
in him, overflowing with fidelity and 
tenderness, than in the hopes be cher- 
ished as a Christian. * 


Possibly; but what a stunted view of 
the Christian ideal, which limits it to 
the “expectation of eternal reward!” 
These two volumes, The Treasure of 
the Humble and Wisdom and Destiny, are 
the two most complete statements of 
M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy, on its 
metaphysical and ethical sides, that 
have yet appeared; and their popularity 
in his own country and in France is 
shown by the fact that as long as a 
year ago they had reached, in their orig- 
inal French dress, their twenty-first 
and their twelfth thousand respectively. 
in England a higher level of popular- 
ity, as tested by the statistics of sales, 
has been reached by his later work, The 
Life of the Bee, which ran through three 
editions in the course of four months 


1% “*Wisdom and Destiny,’’ p. 283. 


last year. It is characteristic of the 
class of readers which makes a lend- 
ing-library success that it should be so: 
for it is certain that a combination of 
popular science with poetical, semi- 
philosophical reflections appeals to 
many minds far more strongly than a 
treatise in which the powder of philos- 
ophy is offered without the jam of sen- 
timental science. The Life of the Bee, 
though an interesting book enough, has 
not the same value in itself, nor as a 
representation of M. Maeterlinck’s 
thought, as the volumes already de- 
scribed. It is rather the creation of 
an author who, being also incidentally 
a bee-lover, portrays the life of his fa- 
vorite insects in poetical language to 
an accompaniment of philosophical re- 
flections. Of the two we prefer the nar- 
rative to the meditations. The life of 
that marvellous community, a hive of 
bees, well bears description by a sym- 
pathetic and poetically-minded observ- 
er; and the fascination of the study is 
readily communicated to the reader. 
From this point of view the book may 
be cordially recommended to many 
who would not be attracted by a 
formal treatise on apiculture. But M. 
Maeterlinck; being poet and thinker as 
well as bee-keeper, is tempted to philos- 
ophize on the phenomena presented by 
the life of the bee, and his speculations 
are more than usually halting and un- 
satisfying. The mysteries of Nature 
baffle his inquiries. The problems of 
the bee’s existence are such as we, 
with our limited knowledge, are unable 
to solve. The organization of the hive, 
the reasoning faculties of the bee—so 
extensive in some directions, so limited 
and unprogressive in others; the ap- 
parently useless wiultiplication of 
males, who do no work and of whom 
only an infinitesimally small proportion 
is required to take part in the perpet- 
uation of the species; the apparently 
cumbrous method by which this per- 
petuation is affected; the ruthless 

















slaughter, at a given moment and with 
a common impulse, of the superfluous 
drones—all these phenomena of the life 
of the bee may suggest reflections as to 
the wastefulness, the purposelessness, 
the blindness of Nature; but the reflec- 
tions are valueless, because we have no 
reason to suppose that all the facts of 
the case are before us, and the whole 
aspect of them might be altered by an 
increase of our knowledge. To study 
the ways of Nature is profitable and in- 
teresting; to speculate on their moral 
interpretation is apt to be futile, and 
in the present case leads to nothing but 
a series of interrogations to which no 
answer is given. 

Throughout it all, one feels that M. 
Maeterlinck is hankering after some 
light on the great problem of the rela- 
tions between man and the forces that 
lie outside him, whether we call them 
Nature, Destiny, or God. This is, in- 
deed, the problem which is at the root 
of all his writings, whether in the form 
of dramatic compositions or speculative 
essays; and it is interesting to follow 
the modifications which time and re- 
flection have introduced into his atti- 
tude towards it. In his earlier plays 
one feels that all the characters are 
merely puppets in the hand of a de- 
structive, if not actually malignant, 
fate. This fate is not the fate of the 
Greek tragedians—a cold, clear-cut im- 
personation of immutable law, auto- 
matically dealing out retribution for 
sin; rather it is a mysterious, impal- 
pable power, whose action cannot be 
foreseen, guided by no fixed laws, but 
ever tending to involve in irremediable 
calamity the unfortunate creatures who 
live beneath its sway. The sense of 
calamity, undeserved but inevitable, 
hangs heavy over the stage, and the 
victims can but writhe and moan be- 
fore its approach. In such a situation 
there may be pity and horror, but the 
unreasoning aimlessness of it alienates 
our sympathy, because it is so unlike 
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our conception of the reality of life. In 
the later plays, though the background 
is still one of tragedy, though misfor- 
tune awaits the principal personages in 
them, yet the chain of events leading 
to the catastrophe is more natural; we 
feel that the characters are no longer 
helpless automata in the grasp of des- 
tiny, but that their individualities react 
upon their fate and derive their inter- 
est from the manner in which they con- 
front it. 

In none of the plays, however, do we 
reach the attitude assumed in Wisdom 
and Destiny, where Destiny is repre- 
sented as overcome by Wisdom, and 
even as stripped of half its powers by 
the mere presence of the wise man. In 
Aglavaine et Sélysette, one of the latest 
of M. Maeterlinck’s plays, we do in- 
deed find the embodiment of much of 
his philosophy. Many of the ideas 
which are prominent in the essays are 
repeated—the idea 
intercourse of soul with soul 

the utterances of 

the 
noble soul 
surround it, the growth and expansion 
of the soul through noble effort; but the 
great idea of the victory of wisdom is 
not reached. The presence of the per- 
fectly wise and noble character of Ag- 
lavaine does not avert the tragedy, it 
produces it. Beautiful and 
though she is, and meeting a whole- 
hearted response from both Méléandre 
and Sélysette, nevertheless no solution 
is found save in the self-sacrifice of the 
latter—the old, old solution of the prob- 
lem of incompatible loves, 

The, thesis of Wisdom and Destiny 
therefore, represents a further stage in 
the progress of M. Maeterlinck’s 
thought in the direction of an intelli- 
gent theory of the universe as a rational- 
ly ordered whole, animated by a soul of 
good, not by a blind irrational fate. M. 
Maeterlinck is _ still comparatively 
young; he has shown that his mind is 
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open to new conceptions, that he is not 
afraid of admitting that his attitude 
towards the great problems of existence 
has changed; and the interesting pref- 
ace to the recent collected edition of his 
dramatic works proves that he realizes 
in what direction his ideas have been 
moving. It will be interesting to see 
how far his train of development will 
carry him; whether he will not find the 
scales constantly dipping more and 
more in favor of an intelligently, nay, 
of a divinely, ordered universe; wheth- 
er he will so far be able to emancipate 
himself from the fetters in which so 
much of the intellectual life of the pres- 
ent day, especially upon the Continent, 
is bound by early training and preju- 
dice, as to recognize in Christianity, not 
a dry system of narrow-minded utili- 
tarianism, but the solution of the prob- 
lem for which he is craving. 

To this consummation, however, it 
may still be a far cry; and for the pres- 
ent we have to deal with M. Maeter- 
linck, not merely as a philosopher, but 
as aman of letters. From this point of 
view he has long been severely handi- 
capped, in the eyes of the reading pub- 
lic at large, by the indiscreet adulation 
of those who, in the early days of his 
appearance, hailed him as “the Belgian 
Shakespeare.” Apart from the ob- 
vious extravagance of such a compari- 
son, it is wholly inappropriate to the 
character of M. Maeterlinck’s work. It 
is true that he is a dramatist, but that 
is about all that he has in common 
with the English poet. Whatever may 
be the merits of his compositions, 
Shakespearian is the last epithet that 
can properly be applied to them. No 
quality is more “Shakespearian” than 
that of life-like characterization. It is 
a commonplace to say that Shakes- 
peare’s characters live and move, that 
we feel as if we knew and should rec- 
ognize Rosalind and Beatrice, Falstaff 
and Iago, even Hamlet and Lady Mac- 
beth; but we cannot conceive the possi- 


bility of our meeting Mélisande or Sély- 
sette, though these are among the more 
human and natural of M. Maeterlinck’s 
characters. 

The truth is that M. Maeterlinck’s 
merits lie elsewhere than in realistic 
characterization. It is the air of mys- 
tery, of gloom, of irresistible fate, that 
lends his tragedies the attraction which 
they undoubtedly possess. We feel 
that we are moving in an unreal world, 
in which the probabilities of ordinary 
life may be ignored while we watch the 
shadow of fate grow larger and larger 
upon the walls, before the inevitable 
hand of death crushes the helpless vic- 
tims in its grasp. The stage setting of 
all these dramas—the gloomy castles 
with their vast ranges of rooms and 
corridors, the black, unexplored cay- 
erns, the unfathomed pools, the track- 
less forests, which form the common 
mise-en-scene; the names of the charac- 
ters—Pelléas, Golaud, Astolaine, Palo- 
mides, Tintagiles, Aglavaine, Méli- 
grane, recalling the heroes and heroines 
of Arthurian legend—all these acces- 
sories increase, as they are no doubt 
intended to increase, the atmosphere of 
romance and unreality. With realism, 
in fact, as the term is generally under- 
stood, M. Maeterlinck has nothing to 
do. It is the spiritual atmosphere 
which surrounds life that concerns him, 
the relation between man and the pow- 
ers external to him; and for this pur- 
pose it is not necessary that the char- 
acters of his personages. should be 
more than lightly indicated. 

On this subject M. Maeterlinck’s re- 
cent preface to his collected dramatic 
works shows the view which he him- 
self takes of the duties and possibilities 
of dramatic poetry: 


Poetry of the first rank, if we look at 
it closely, is composed mainly of three 
elements. First, beauty of language; 
secondly, the study and representation, 
tinged with emotion, of that which act- 
ually exists in and around us—in other 























words, Nature and our own feelings; 
and finally, enveloping the whole work 
and creating its true atmosphere, the 
conception which the poet forms of the 
Unknown, in which float the persons 
and the things which his imagination 


creates—of the mysterious Power 
which overshadows them and deter- 
mines their destinies. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that this last ele- 
ment is the most important of the 
three. Consider any fine poem, how- 
ever short or slight it may be, and you 
will seldom find its beauty or its sub- 
limity confined to the common affairs 
of daily life. Nine times out of ten it 
owes these qualities to an allusion to 
the mystery of human fate, to some 
new link between the visible and the 
invisible, the temporal and the eter- 
nal.* 


In his earlier dramas M. Maeter- 
linck’s conception of this Unknown 
was, almost without qualification, of a 
pessimistic and gloomy description; and 
it is in evoking this atmosphere of mys- 
tery and horror, of impending and inev- 
itable fate, that his peculiar power lies. 
Even those devices which lend them- 
selves most readily to parody, such as 
the half-bewildered repetition by one 
speaker of the words just uttered by 
another, help in the production of this 
effect. Three of the shorter plays may, 
in fact, best be described as studies in 
the atmosphere of impending doom. 
In L’Intruse we have the picture of a 
family circle, assembled in the room 
adjoining that in which the mother is 
lying ill, and the sense of the gradual 
approach of the terrible visitor, realized 
at first and most of all by the blind 
grandfather, resisted for a time by the 
father and the uncle, but at last com- 
municating itself to all the family. In 
Intérieur (a less impressive study) we 
have, as it were, the same effect viewed 
from outside, a family group, unsus- 
pecting trouble, watched from without 
by a group of persons who have come 
to carry to them the news of the death 


16 ‘“Theatre,’’ vol. i. Pref. p. x. 
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of one of the daughters of the house by 
drowning, but who hesitate to break in 
on them with such a message, until the 
approach of the crowd with the dead 
body force them into action. Finally, 
in La Mort de Tintagiles, a drama which 
eludes description by the very unreality 
of its plot when stated in plain words, 
we have an overwhelmingly oppressive 
accumulation of horror and mystery, 
made more terrible and pathetic by be- 
ing all directed to compass the death of 
an innocent and wuncomprehending 
child. . 

In the longer plays, the same atmos- 
phere of tragedy is present, but the 
characters are allowed more action, 
and there is more development of plot, 
though not always of a very coherent 
kind. There is also a progressive in- 
crease of strength in the human ele- 
ment, the individuality of the charac- 
ters having more influence on the sur- 
rounding destiny in the later plays than 
in the earlier. La Princesse Maleine the 
earliest of the series (written in 1890), 
resembles nothing so much as a night- 
mare, in which the various personages 
move blindly and helplessly, uttering 
incoherent cries, until their fate strikes 
them down. Pelléas et Mélisande is a 
variation on the Paolo and Francesca 
motive, wholly lacking, it is true, in the 
force and vivid individuality given to it 
by Dante, and somewhat irritating, in 
spite of its pathos, on account of the in- 
vertebrate character of the principal 
personages. In Alladine et Palomides 
the plot in outline is the old story of 
May and December, the old husband 
and the young wife, with the interven- 
tion of the young and gallant lover; but 
though the plot is slight and the lover, 
Palomides, but lightly drawn, there is 
interest in the character of the old 
king, Ablamore, there is pathos in the 
very helplessness of Alladine, and there 
is beauty in the unselfish spirit of Asto- 
laine, the young daughter of the king 
by an earlier marriage, for whose 
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hand Palomides had originally been 
destined. But the finest of all the 
plays, from a literary point of view, is 
surely Aglavaine et Sélysette, the last, 
with the exception of two trifles, that 
M. Maeterlinck has produced, though 
written so long ago as 1896. It is not 
likely that it would be successful on 
the stage; for, in addition to the unreal- 
ity common to all M. Maeterlinck’s 
work, which suits so ill with the foot- 
lights, it has almost no action, its in- 
terest, and its beauty too, lying in dia- 
logues which are little more than philo- 
sophical disquisitions. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by hearing these from 
the mouth of an actor rather than read- 
ing them from the printed book, while 
some things would be absurd om the 
stage which we can ignore when we 
are merely reading them. As a liter- 
ary drama, however, it is both beauti- 
ful and poetic. The three principal 
characters, Méléandre, Aglavaine, and 
Sélysette, all command our sympathy. 
All strive to meet in a spirit of nobility 
the problem which confronts them, the 
efforts of the formerly light-hearted 
Sélysette, littke more than a child that 
she is, to rise to the standard of the 
maturer wisdom and nobility of Agla- 
vaine being especially touching; and 
her failure to find any solution save the 
old one of a voluntary death, if disap- 
pointing as philosophy (especially in 
the light of the position assumed by the 
author in Wisdom and Destiny), is pa- 
thetically effective as drama. The 
whole play, to our mind, is the best 
piece of dramatic work that M. Maeter- 
linck has yet done, and it encourages 
us to hope that, if he should return to 


17 Since this was written M. Maeterlinck has 
produced another drama, ‘‘Monna Vanna,’’ of 
which representations would already have been 
given in this country but for the unexpected in- 
tervention of the Censor. Considering the tone 
and the subjects of the plays which appear on 
our stage without hindrance, it is surprising (to 
say the least) to find the line drawn at a drama 
which, whatever objections may be made to it, 
at least does not depend for its interest either 


this form of literature, he may have yet 
greater gifts to give us.” 

It is indeed his promise, not less than 
his performance, that makes M. Mae- 
terlinck an interesting subject of study 
to the lover of letters. We do not re- 
gard him as a writer of phenomenal 
genius, nor, if his work were to be 
closed at the point which he has now 
reached, would he leave a permanent 
mark on the literature of his genera- 
tion. But at a time like the present, 
when the impetus of one age of liter- 
ary productiveness has spent itself, 
while its successor is not yet visible, 
one looks with eagerness for the com- 
ing of a writer with a new message, or 
at least with a new voice. M. Mae- 
terlinck’s message, so far as we can 
yet read it, is not new, but there is 
much that is new in his method of de- 
livering it; while the message itself 
seems to be acquiring a greater lofti- 
ness of tone, and to be rising from the 
somewhat dreary and commonplace 
depths of pessimism and fatalism to a 
truer conception of the dignity of the 
human soul and of the mission that is 
laid upon it. He is at least free from 
the materialism which, not so much as 
a definite philosophical creed as in the 
form of an excessive devotion to the in- 
terests and pleasures of a worldly life, 
is so marked and dangerous a charac- 
teristic of the present day. Whether 
we go the whole way with M. Maeter- 
linck or not, it is good to be reminded 
that, after all, it is the spiritual part 
of our nature that counts, and that it 
depends greatly on ourselves whether 
we give it fair play or stunt its devel- 
opment by neglect. It is easier, per- 


on the idealization of vice or on the realistic 
presentation of it. It is impossible to discuss 
the work at length here, but it may be briefly 
said that it is more of a drama and less of a 
poem or a philosophy than any of its predeces- 
sors, and that it shows that M. Maeterlinck is 
still capable of striking out fresh lines and of 
attracting the interest of those who care for 
imaginative literature. 
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haps, to read M. Maeterlinck in the 
quiet of a country retreat than in the 
turmoil of daily work in great cities; 
but that is just because his thoughts 
partake of the softening and refreshing 
character of the country, and provide 
an antidote to over-absorption in mate- 
rial ideas and cares, 

If we were wise, we should ali make 
a point of refreshing the spiritual side 
of our nature, not only by the aid of re- 
ligion, but by the deliberate mainte- 
nance of the practice of reading imag- 
inative literature. Most of us have 
known that practice at one time or 
another, generally at the stage when 
life and literature are alike new, and 
the glories of the great creative mas- 
ters of literature are unfolding them- 
selves before us for the first time; but 
as other interests and professional 
cares and duties increase, the study of 
literature is apt to be set aside, and 
the taste for it is in danger of becoming 
atrophied. It is not enough to read 
contemporary fiction, which is, as a 
rule, merely a form of mental relaxa- 
tion; nor is it enough to read books of 
information, such as histories and biog- 
raphies, or treatises on social and eco- 
nomic science. Least of all is it 
enough to attempt to assimilate the 
miscellaneous condensed food offered 
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by magazines at the almost inevitable 


cost of mental indigestion. What is 
necessary is to turn to the masters of 
imaginative literature, whose thoughts 
move on the higher planes of the eter- 
nal verities, who lead us away from the 
small interests of daily life to the spir- 
itual truths which alone make daily life 
worth living. Some people can dwell 
among these spiritual truths without 
external assistance; but the majority 
of mankind need such assistance, and 
can find it in the words of these proph- 
ets of our race. Every lover of litera- 
ture has his own special masters, to 
whom he can have recourse without 
fear of disappointment; but while we 
have, in our own language alone, 
Shakespeare and Bacon, Milton and 
Bunyan, George Herbert and Sir Thom- 
as Browne, Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Keats, Carlyle and Emerson, Rus- 
kin and Pater, Browning and Matthew 
Arnold, all tastes can surely find some- 
thing to help and satisfy them. We do 
not class M. Maeterlinck yet with this 
company of immortals; but it is be- 
cause he, like them, is “on the side of 
the angels,” that we find his writings 
stimulative and refreshing, and look 
forward with hope to the work which 
he may yet have in store for us in the 
future. 





THE LOT OF THE SERVANT. 


We hear a great deal in these days of 
the difficulties conneeted with the 
question of domestic service, both on 
the side of the serving and of the 
served. Human beings who are forced 
by circumstances into daily contact 
must, in whatever relation they stand to 
each other, inevitably come into unpleas- 
ant collision at times. All intercourse 
based on compulsory juxtaposition 








must be occasionally difficult; and most 
difficult of all, probably, under those 
conditions in which to the one side is 
ascribed by convention the right to 
command and to the other the obliga- 
tion to obey. 

I will not attempt to discuss in these 
pages, on broad general grounds, the 
relation of employer and employed: I 
am not competent to deal with so vast 
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a question, involving the eternal con- 
flict and readjustment of unequal so- 
cial forces. I am ready with no general 
scheme of reform. I am not prepared 
to advocate the employment of either 
machinery or gentlewomen to replace 
our vanishing cooks and housemaids. 
The time will slowly, gradually, inevit- 
ably come when the incessant shifting 
and alteration of social conditions must 
bring about fresh social expedients: let 
us in the meantime see if we cannot 
make endurable a state of things not 
yet ripe for actual remedy. 

The great majority of households in 
this country are administered by wom- 
en and served mostly by women. We 
will consider it therefore from that 
point of view. It is generally the mis- 
tresses and not the masters of house- 
holds who have to deal as best they 
may, in some empiric fashion, with the 
phase of the arduous problem pre- 
sented within their own four walls. 
How do they approach it? The aver- 
age woman, taking one class with 
another, has not a mind and character 
constructed on fine, noble, generous 
lines: yet it is most miserably in the 
hands of these thousands of average 
keepers of the house that it lies day 
after day to deal with the question we 
are discussing, day after day to add 
their mistakes to the sum of those of 
others, until the whole system appears 
to be one gigantic mistake. Perhaps it 
is a mistake, perhaps itis not. “Time 
will show,” as we delude ourselves by 
saying—forgetting that Time is ironi- 
cally apt to put the question to one gen- 
eration and to show the answer to the 
next. Domestic service may very pos- 
sibly, as some say, be on the verge of 
undergoing some radical transforma- 
tion which will practically put an end 
to it altogether, or it may be destined 
to continue under modified conditions. 
We who are the mistresses of to-day 
are happily not called upon to be the 
prophetesses as well, or to forecast the 


form in which those changes may take 
place. In any case we shall probably 
not be there tq see. Nor, happily, is it 
incumbent upon us to say all there is 
to be said or think all there is to be 
thought on the principle of Servitude, 
or the Labor Question. Our duty, of a 
less imposing and more practical kind, 
lies before us plainly enough, for those 
who will see it: it is to make the best 
of things as they are, pending the mo- 
ment of making them what they should 
be. 

The possession of authority offers un- 
limited evil opportunities to the meaner 
natures, ranging from the lodging- 
house keeper who bullies her slavey to 
the lady of title who vents her ill-hu- 
mor upon her maid. Add to this that 
the great mass of servants, as well as 
the great mass of mistresses, are not 
often endowed with tact, sympathy, or 
sweet temper in any marked degree, 
and we shall find that the materials 
are not promising out of which to con- 
struct a harmonious and agreeable re- 
lation between employer and employed. 
But these are the only materials which 
lie to our hand, and which we have to 
use: these and no others. It is with us, 
the employers, that lies the chief re- 
sponsibility of bettering the situation in 
some way which will make it endur- 
able for the moment; our subordinates 
have enough to do in filling up the prac- 
tice of every day under our somewhat 
spasmodic direction, without being 
called upon for a perfect theory of life 
as well. It is a thousand pities that 
the pressure of public opinion prevents 
intelligent women from discussing 
their servants to any extent in general 
society, and considering together indi- 
vidual cases which so very often throw 
an instructive light on the big general 
question. It is in fact a subject prac- 
tically tabooed in ordinary social inter- 
course, and this mainly because of the 
foolish utterances of foolish women 
who spend their time in relating tales 




















of the petty misdemeanors of their do- 
mestics, tales which do but too often 
bring into lurid evidence the shortcom- 


ings of the employer. This is not the 
way to investigate the subject to any 
profit. But since the question con- 
fronts sooner or later every educated 
woman in the kingdom we must inves- 
tigate it, we ought to discuss it; it 
should be one of our principal subjects 
of preoccupation to realize our attitude 
towards it, not only from the point of 
view of the derelictions of others, but 
also of our own. Let us be quite frank 
with ourselves. Let us realize where 
we stand in relation to this important 
question, and what is our attitude to- 
wards it; realize how in truth we label 
this close daily relation to those of a 
different education and tradition from 
ourselves. The word “truth,” indeed, 
is almost too weighty to toss about to 
one point and another of this discus- 
sion, to apply to an artificial condition 
of society probably destined to pass 
away. But we can have something, a 
set of opinions, convictions if you will, 
which for the moment stand to us for 
the truth, or, at any rate, for our im- 
pulse towards it; and it is that impulse 
which makes us honest and upright, 
even if our conclusion may be a mis- 
taken one, which we abandon after- 
wards. But let us take care that these 
convictions do not stand between us 
and the best way of handling the sit- 
uation, that they do not mislead instead 
of guiding us. If only it were possible 
that we could by some yet unknown 
process have an instantaneous photo- 
graph of what is going on in our minds, 
we should probably be as much sur- 
prised as we are when we see photo- 
graphs of people walking and appar- 
ently going about on their heels. In 
the minds of some of us, whose hap- 
hazard methods alternate between suc- 
cess and failure, the camera might re- 
veal the unspoken, unwritten convic- 
tion that the existence of hewers of 
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wood and drawers of water is taken 
for granted, to the extent indeed that 
if enough of such persons are not forth- 
coming to serve us we actually make a 
grievance of the fact. We assume tac- 
itly that they must exist since they are 
needed for our convenience, but that if 
they do not carry out our ordinances 
their existence is not justified; that 
they should be treated kindly, in some 
careless fashion, when there is no 
reason to the contrary; but legitimately 
treated otherwise when we feel ill or 
tired. This, we might find, would be 
the condition of half the average house- 
holds from which we would glean sta- 
tistics. 

Now let us turn to another species of 
employer, who with painstaking and 
deliberate intention tries to imagine 
herself into the point of view of those 
she employs, and to the best of her 
ability behaves in accordance with it. 
I believe that the danger here is that 
she will find so many ready-made opin- 
ions to her hand, she will start with so 
many well-meant but obscuring gener- 
alizations, that she will be totally un- 
able to see things as they are. In her 
heart of hearts she will probably attrib- 
ute to her domestics a feeling of con- 
stant resentment at the subordinate 
position in which they have been 
placed by destiny, a constant undying 
wish for independence, a sense of 
grievance at not possessing it. She un- 
consciously, in trying to imagine their 
minds, represents them by her own. 
Here also, I believe, are falsities which 
we need to sweep away, and here is 
where the crying need of honesty to- 
wards ourselves and others comes in. 
Let us try to describe the situation 
with absolute honesty. Let us frankly 
admit that the mistress of a household 
is condemned to the end of the time 
that she shall deal with the question 
to do so partly in the dark; that it must 
remain eternally as impossible to her 
fully to realize what is going on in the 
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minds of those she employs in domestic 
service, as it is for them clearly to com- 
prehend hers. She must inevitably, in 
picturing their point of view, mingle 
her own with it, her own standards, 
her own outlook, her desires, and they 
will unconsciously do the same by hers. 
What will seem to her the salient point 
in the aptitudes, the capacities, the 
preferences of another class, will be, 
as it is in those of another country, in 
truth the point where they differ most 
from herself. She would probably be 
mistaken also in invariably assuming 
on their part a constant indignant in- 
ward protest at the unjustly distributed 
balance of circumstances. For that it 
is unjustly distributed, in the sense that 
the individual destinies of any group of 
people are probably in no case based on 
the deserts of each individual, it would 
be difficult to doubt. But given that 
injustice, given that unequal distribu- 
tion, let us not invariably attribute the 
same view of things to those we em- 
ploy as we should feel in our own 
minds, with our present training, if our 
outlook were the same as theirs. The 
minds of the educated, their intelli- 
gence, their imagination, fed by inces- 
sant contact in books and in speech 
with the imagination and experience of 
others, and deflected in one direction or 
another by the measureless influence of 
time, tradition, and surroundings, must 
necessarily be susceptible in a more 
acute degree to the various phenomena 
of existence than are the minds of the 
uneducated. It is those varying suscep- 
tibilities induced by habit and educa- 
tion which create our impression of the 
world we live in, and give us the stand- 
ard of that which is desirable or unde- 
sirable, tolerable or intolerable. We 
assume that there are certain human 
joys and sorrows before which all men 
are equal, which lie for all on the same 
plane of rejoicing or of suffering; and it 
is well, for purposes of practical con- 
duct, to assume that it should be so. 


But yet in our hearts we know even 
this equality to be a good deal a con- 
vention. The same incident, the same 
misfortune even, happening to two 
people with entirely different outlooks 
on life, is no longer the same, it is 
something different. There are some 
forms of suffering absolute, so to 
speak; there are others of suffering rel- 
ative, arising from the fact that the 
conditions of the surrounding universe 
fall short of the standard which the 
sufferer has grown toconsider necessary. 

We have all been taught to believe 
that pity is a virtue almost divine, and 
we cultivate that virtue in ourselves 
with an inward glow of self-satisfac- 
tion, without realizing that we often 
expend it in a quite mistaken direction. 
The real immense hardship of the ser- 
vant’s lot is to be governed by the petty, 
the mean-minded. For that let us pity 
them, and pity every man or woman, 
in whatever position in life, who is 
daily and hourly subject to such. But 
do not let us pity them for certain 
things which would be hardship to our- 
selves if we did them, but which are 
no hardship to those who have taken 
such things for granted from their 
birth. It seems to me to be a mislead- 
ing sentimentality to ignore this very 
radical difference of outlook and stand- 
ard. Let us, in endeavoring justly to 
estimate and alleviate the sufferings of 
those dependent on us, have the candor 
to admit to ourselves that we should 
probably suffer acutely if we were 
ealled upon to partake of their pleas- 
ures. I will cite, from among many 
others, two facts that will show the 
truth of my allegation. A royal prin- 
cess finding herself by chance one day 
in a crowd, and having unaccountably 
not been preserved in the customary 
manner from the contact of the multi- 
tude, turned round and said with a con- 
centrated expression of indignant dis- 
gust at the horrible undreamt-of ex- 
perience: “Why, what is that? I—I— 
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believe somebody touched me!” As a 
counterpart to this is the following in- 
cident: there had been a terrible crowd 
in which lives had well-nigh been lost 
in the streets of a provincial town dur- 
ing an election, and a certain gentle- 
woman, much concerned to find that a 
working woman of her acquaintance 
had been in the thick of it, expressed 
her sympathy. “Lor’, mum!” replied 
the other, much surprised at this point 
of view, and with an expression of 
glowing rapture on her face, “but a’ do 
loike a good scroonch!”’ 

The moral of this is that many, many 
incidents, many conditions of daily life, 
to which the servant class is exposed, 
and which appear to those placed above 
them the most terrible trials, do not 
appear in the same light to the imag- 
ined sufferers. That is why it seems to 
me that the expedient suggested at in- 
tervals, of trying to import on to this 
lower level the service of gentlewomen 
who must start handicapped by a whole 
range of drawbacks and difficulties to 
the ordinary servant non-existent, does 
not offer much hope of solving the do- 
mestic problem. The lady-servant 
must necessarily waste a good deal of 
tissue either in constant incessant re- 
adjustments of standard, or in heroical- 
ly pretending to ignore differences; and 
always, inevitably, have a false, dis- 
torted view of what the condition of 
life really is that she is trying to oc- 
cupy, an entirely different view from 
that of the person who would natural- 
ly occupy it. I am using, no doubt, un- 
scientific terms; I am not contending 
that it is an ideal condition, or even an 
inevitable condition, to have masters 
and servants or employers and em- 
ployed; but since during a lengthened 
period of social evolution these condi- 
tions have arisen, there are at this time 
of day certain people of whom it is prac- 
tically correct to say that they “natur- 
ally” occupy one or another of these 
positions, and each one of them proba- 
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bly will be most successful in life in 
filling that niche towards which he or 
she “naturally” gravitates. There is, 
in my opinion, no eternal virtue in try- 
ing to precipitate the slow insensible 
fusion of society by seeking to ignore 
differences in our present social stand- 
ing, and to import the service of gentle- 
women into households where there are 
servants of a different class as well. I 
have seen instances in which the expe- 
dient was tried and did not succeed, 
not because the gentlewoman was not 
heroically determined to do her best 
and accept everything that came in her 
way, but because she was always, even 
if voluntarily and unconsciously, kept 
at arm’s length by those of a different 
breeding with whom she had to work, 
and made to feel that she had under- 
taken duties that in the partition of life 
did not legitimately belong to her. 

One of the chief precepts inculcated 
by our early training is that the wish 
for independence is one of the cardinal 
virtues. In practice, however, when 
that desire is manifested to excess in 
any degree of the hierarchy, it is most 
inconsistently looked upon and dealt 
with as entirely the reverse. There are 
no doubt—and woe to the world if there 
were not—an immense number of men 
and women burning with a passionate 
desire for the independence that has 
been denied to them, for the right to 
live their own lives, to have glorious 
portions of time for which they are ac- 
countable to no one but themselves, 
time in which to cherish possibility and 
dream of achievement. But we must 
also recognize on the other hand that 
in a large proportion of people in every 
class, and especially among women, is 
implanted strongly the desire to be 
ruled, to obey, to be one of a graded 
community, to be in submission to some 
visible authority, to have the path of 
duty neatly pointed out by convenient 
signposts at every hundred yards, and 
never for a minute to have the respon- 
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sibility one’s self of wondering where 
it lies. To be so situated that one has 
the possibility of different courses of 
action is, in any position of life, to have 
the possibility of many mistakes. It is 
not on the whole a bad way of going 
straight to the desired end, although a 
somewhat inglorious method perhaps, 
to walk through life between two walls, 
not seeing what lies either on the one 
side of them or on the other. And 
when that path has become by habit 
a tolerably congenial one, and the suc- 
cession of recurring daily duties can be 
so arranged as to fill up the time with- 
out breathlessly overcrowding it, the 
result should be something not unlike 
peace of mind. [I believe it to be the 
feeling of satisfied conscience combined 
with the steadying sense of having 
every day and all day something ob- 
vious to do, with no mental strain in 
selecting or in executing it, that has led 
to the deifying of manual labor, which 
appears in the minds of some poets to 
offer more opportunities for heroism 
than some other forms of less conspic- 
uous duty. The latter may neverthe- 
less be far more difficult and demand 
a greater effort of self-denial. Those 
who celebrate in verse and in prose the 
divineness of drudgery must necessa- 
rily belong to the class of the lettered 
and articulate, that is, with few excep- 
tions, to the class that does not and 
cannot see manual labor as it appears 
to those for whom it is the inevitable 
channel of activity. There is some- 
thing beautiful, no doubt, in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in which, in case of 
need, one with finer aptitudes and pos- 
sibilities would content herself with 
eternally sweeping a room. But this 
seems to me quite a falsifying stand- 
ard to take for the doings of those in 
domestic service. The counterpart of 
the spirit in which the ordinary ser- 
vant sweeps a room is not that with 
which her mistress would take a broom 
and sweep it too: but rather the spirit 


—without enthusiasm probably as with- 
out complaint—with which the latter 
fulfils her own daily round of duties, 
often tedious and monotonous, no 
doubt, like any daily routine. 

This is not the piace to discuss so 
big a question as the initial equality or 
inequality of human beings. In many 
respects, no doubt, they are all equal, 
in the number of their bones and of 
their muscles, in the component parts 
of their physical frame: they may even, 
over a large number, be equal in the 
average of the intellectual and moral 
possibilities they start with, if sub- 
jected to exactly the same treatment 
and given the same opportunities. But 
since, from the crowding and compli- 
sation of our social machinery, they 
are not given as.a matter of fact the 
same opportunities, the artificially in- 
duced inequality plays pretty much the 
same part as if it were congenital. Of 
two people five feet high, the one who 
is standing on a mound, even if arti- 
ficial and of his own raising, which ele- 
vates him by a foot, will still be as 
much a foot higher than the other as 
though he had grown to that height by 
the unassisted development of his own 
frame, and will be able to see corres- 
pondingly further. Let us then, for 
the moment, decently, soberly, and un- 
hysterically take this artificially in- 
duced inequality for granted, and even 
assume that those who for the present 
—it may not be for long—are standing 
on the lower level, are not all dying 
to pull down those whe are on the 
higher one and to take their place. Let 
us frankly admit, what after all is a 
platitude, that there is a tendency ip 
some human beings to be leaders, and 
in some with less initiative to be sub- 
ordinate. Let us realize that in course 
of time, by a series of chances, one 
quite ordinary and average human be- 
ing may find himself, or let us rather 
say in this context, herself, in the posi- 
tion of commanding another quite ordi- 























nary fellow creature of about the same 
capacity, and be nevertheless in a re- 
lation towards the latter which may 
make an entirely satisfactory working 
basis for life if the business contract 
between them is based on justice and 
common sense and is carried out with 
a judicious admixture of sentiment, but 
not sentimentality. It is well to re- 
member also that it is a contract in 
which, though both sides may have an 
equal amount of obligations, the obli- 
gations are of entirely different kinds. 

I remember hearing of an excellent 
bishop, who when his carriage came to 
the door to fetch him from a pleasant 
social gathering, at an hour when it 
would have been quite reasonable to 
stay longer, said: “I do not allow my 
coachman to keep me waiting, I will 
not therefore set him a bad example by 
keeping him waiting.” But in this the 
bishop—I trust I may say this without 
profanity—seemed to me rather stupid. 
His admirable words sounded quite 
plausible, and no doubt impressed his 
hearers, but I cannot help thinking 
that his theory of life was false. The 
contract between him and his coach- 
man was that the bishop paid the 
coachman a certain sum a year on the 
condition that the coachman gave him 
his time, or so much of it at any rate, 
as is included by common consent in 
the duties of a coachman, and that pre- 
sumably his engagements and wishes 
were subordinate to those of his em- 
ployer. It may appear to some of us, 
therefore, that to try to adjust the sit- 
uation so that the bishop’s time should 
also be at the command of his coach- 
man was a piece of sentimentality 
which must have considerably inter- 
fered with the working of life. But to 
go to this extreme, sentimentality 
though it be, is certainly prefer- 
able to the disregard on 
the part of many employers, women ées- 
pecially, to the need for intervals of ab- 
solute leisure on the part of their ser- 
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vants, that leisure which, when work is 
accomplished, means their own individ- 
ual life and pleasures. The amazing 
idea that underlies the domestic scheme 
of many housewives, not definitely 
formulated perhaps but quite definitely 
acted on, is that their servants should 
be constantly at work, and that if they 
have any spare time on their hands it 
means that they have not enough to 
do. I heard the other day—it would 
have been laughable if it had not been 
at the same time something rather to 
weep over—a mistress of a household, 
who is used herself to put to some prof- 
it two or three hours at most out of 
the twenty-four, complaining that she 
had found one of her servants sitting 
with her arms folded doing nothing. 
But why not? It seems to me rather 
an evidence of prompt competence for 
a servant to have a margin of time in 
which to sit with her arms folded, after 
achieving the work she was engaged 
to do. It is not part of the contract, as 
employers of the kind I have described 
seem to think, that a servant should 
be incessantly employed. That is one 
of the prejudices which should be 
strenuously combated. 

With relation to any subordinates, 
whether in age or position, the way of 
safety for those above them lies in di- 
minishing as much as possible the cata- 
logue of possible crimes. Here com- 
mon sense and knowledge of domestic 
matters should be brought to bear. We 
are not dealing with the questions of 
eternal right and wrong, but with the 
reciprocal conditions of the bargain and 
the maintenance of cleanliness and 
order in the house. If the door-step is 
left unclean it is right that the maid 
whose duty it is to clean it should be 
rebuked, because that is part of what 
she has contracted to do; but she has 
not contracted when the doorstep is 
done never to look out of the window 
into the street, or never to wear an 
ostrich feather in her hat when she is 
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off duty, or not to read a novel or to 
play at cards, or anything suitable with- 
in the bounds of decorum, when her 
work is finished. 

The small amount of recognized spare 
time, and the impossibility of having 
any absolute leisure within doors not 
liable to be impinged upon by superior 
authority, is no doubt one of the rea- 
sons why so many people of to-day fight 
shy of entering domestic service. 
Young girls, in whatever position in life, 
long for amusement, long for the pos- 
sibility of choosing that amusement for 
themselves,and havingaccording to the 
received formula “time they can call 
their own.” Can this not be attained? 
It is no good for the housewives to con- 
tent themselves with running from one 
agency to another and then complain 
that the supply of servants is dwind- 
ling. Nor is it much more effectual 
that they should set to work to consider 
why it is so dwindling if, when they 
arrive at some conclusion and find a 
reason, they stop there and do nothing 
to remedy it—nothing, that is to say, 
on some small and feasible scale in 
their own household. One reason prob- 
ably why the present state of things is 
unsatisfactory is that either employers 
do nothing to remedy it at all, or else 
they put forth with the best intentions 
one scheme after another of reform on 
a large scale, for which the time is 
not yet ripe. 

Some suggest that the employment of 
gentlewomen will permeate domestic 
service with the advantages it lacks; 
others, that the work should be done by 
servants living out of the house, an ar- 
rangement by the way which would in- 
volve women servants going to and fro 
in the streets late at night and early in 
the morning, at all seasons, and in all 
weathers; some look for salvation to 
mechanical appliances; others to skilled 
labor; others to a plan which has, I be- 
lieve, already been tried in Scotland, 
that the work usually done by servants 


should be instead divided amongst the 
family of the master and his guests. 
Each of these schemes probably has 
its advantages, if it could be carried 
out as intended and as set forth on pa- 
per. Unhappily, however, any project 
of national reform on a large scale, 
whether concerning domestic service, 
the labor question, the housing of the 
poor, education even, or any other sub- 
ject of vital importance to the commu- 
nity, is bound from the nature of things 
to be formulated by chosen minds, by 
persons fairly prominent, who can 
never presumably be among the great 
mass of those liable to be practically 
affected by it. It is then perforce in 
its working translated into action by 
the ordinary human being, or worse; it 
succeeds with some, it fails with others; 
the failures, since it is they who raise 
a clamor of complaint, are necessarily 
more conspicuous than the successes, 
and then we all cry out that the scheme 
is a bad one. We forget the fact that 
we started it with the initial mistake of 
assuming that it could be worked out 
with mathematical certainty, whereas, 
on the contrary, all the units to which 
it is applied will have a personal vari- 
ation of their own, constantly making 
the good result fall short in one direc- 
tion or another. It is as though in add- 
ing up a sum some of the figures should 
suddenly decline to combine peacefully 
with their next neighbor: as though 
three when added to four should refuse 
one day to become seveh, but should 
insist on being nine instead. That is 
the difficulty in dealing with any prob- 
lem to be worked out in the terms of 
human beings, and I venture to suggest 
that that is why there are so many ob- 
stacles in the way of making success- 
ful plans for their welfare. Here 
again, however, I approach issues too 
wide for me to deal with. I would 
like, therefore, simply to consider if it 
would not be possible for us—that is, 
for those Englishwomen who are mis- 




















tresses of households—to tide over by 
earnest and honést endeavor this diffir 
cult and ugly join in human experience, 
so to speak, which we are constantly 
seeing and hearing referred to as the 
crisis in domestic service. Let us take 
an example from another quasi-domes- 
tic difficulty, that of the London house- 
holder, who would like to see the street 
he lives in kept clean. One way, no 
doubt, of effecting this would 
be that the State should clean all 
the streets. But if it does not do it 
efficiently then the next best plan 
would seem to be that every house- 
holder should clean that piece of the 
street for which he is responsible, 
which would most likely obtain the de- 
sired result. Let us imagine then, even 
though it may verge upon a fairy-tale, 
a Street of Content in which this 
should be effected, a street in which 
outside every dwelling the pavement is 
swept, the roadway fair and whole- 
some. Let us further ask ourselves if 
inside each one of those same dwellings 
we could not by the same individual 
effort achieve something better still, 
not onlyin attaining the outward order, 
but the still fairer seemliness of the 
spirit? This is no Utopia. It needs 
but that every mistress should recog- 
nize her responsibility towards the 
small corner of the world that she has 
to govern, that she should see that it 
is in her hands to determine, both in in- 
tention and fulfilment, whether her lit- 
tle kingdom shall be a centre of griev- 
ance and revolt, setting in motion 
germs of discontent, or whether it shall 
be a centre of harmonious co-operation. 
Let us consider then how we may best 
attain this latter admirable result; let 
us try to put down in plain language 
how we must set about it. Time 
enough to wonder what we shall do 
when the race of servants is extinct: 
let our children wonder that. And let 
us in the meanwhile spend our time to 
a little more purpose in wondering why 
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those of us who deal with their ser- 
vants in a careless happy-go-lucky in- 
considerate fashion ever find any man 
or woman willing to remain in such 
service at all. 

It is no easy duty, no light obligation, 
that of organizing the existence of a 
number of human beings assembled 
haphazard under our roof, whose wel- 
fare depends on our daily decision, and 
whom custom forbids under such con- 
ditions to order their lives themselves. 
It is indeed an immense responsibility. 
although many of us bear it with in- 
credible lightheartedness. The pres- 
sure of opinion in these days of hy- 
gienic knowledge practically compels 
the well-to-do employers to look to the 
material well-being of their servants; 
to provide them with adequate food, 
and not only odds and ends from a bet- 
ter furnished. table; to see that their 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, and 
the rooms they sit in well-lighted and 
well-ventilated, two advantages which 
have an incalculable effect on nerves 
and spirits—and to pay them sufficient 
wages, since the best commodity of 
whatever kind is never got for the low- 
est possible price. 

It is well that the housewife should 
consider these conditions essential. 
But having fulfilled them it is not well 
that she should think her obligation 
stops here. Let her, while regulating 
the physical atmosphere of her house, 
care anxiously for that other atmos- 
phere as well, which cannot be regu- 
lated by the simple method of count- 
ing cubic feet or opening windows at 
the top. Let the moral atmosphere of 
the house be that of peace and seren- 
ity, based upon what is well called the 
“give-and-take” of daily intercourse, 
implying in its best sense a giving 
forth with deliberate intention of what 
is desirable, and receiving with self- 
control the manifestations of others. 
Many people, without intending it, 
speak brusquely and discourteously to 
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their servants, and though they may 
only do so occasionally, put themselves 
thereby at a disadvantage. For it is 
natural that the unpleasing utterance 
should make an impression where the 
courteous one does vot. One remem- 
bers the place where one stumbled over 
a stone and hurt one’s self better than 
the smooth piece of road where noth- 
ing happened. And let us also remem- 
ber that the actual language of inter- 
course, apart from the manner of using 
it, must be taken into consideration. 
The mistress has presumably a vocab- 
ulary about ten times as big as that of 
her maid, and should therefore be able 
to convey by the finer, less offending, 
more skilful shades of speech that 
which her servants may only be able 
to express in the very baldest and crud- 
est terms. It is from this habitual 
crudity of utterance, I believe, that the 
minor dissensions of servants between 
themselves so often arise. Half the 
time it is not what is done but what 
is said, and especially how it is said, 
that puts the household out of gear, a 
fact that should be taken into account 
by those in authority when they are 
called upon to adjust differences. A 
wise mistress, however, will interfere 
as little as possible in insignificant 
domestic crises; her intervention will 
thereby be the more effective on occa- 
sions when intervention is necessary. 
But let her be aware, however, even 
though she may not act upon it, of 
what is going on in her household. 
There is sometimes as much harm done 
by the silence of trusted servants who 
ought to speak as by the over-communi- 
cativeness of those who ought to be si- 
lent. And let not mistress and maid 
drift towards that repellent form of 
equality which consists in a common 
interest in gossip, which leads to the 
latter being permitted, nay actually en- 
couraged, to retail stories transmitted 
through other servants about the mis- 
tress’s friends. It is amazing to find 





such things tolerated by those who 
should know better, to hear women of 
good social position, who appear to be 
gentlewomen, relating in crowded 
drawing-rooms gossiping steries which 
they tell you they have learned from 
their maids. We can hardly under 
these conditions expect from our ser- 
vants that wise and discreet reticence 
which is lacking in their employers, 
but is yet one of the few virtues we 
demand alike from the server and the 
served. There are some virtues, both 
of a major and a minor kind, demanded 
from our servants, which are made so 
entirely easy to ourselves by our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings that it is 
taken for granted that we possess them, 
without any effort or any merit on our 
own part. Such is honesty, for in- 
stance, in the sense Of dealing with 
other people’s possessions without ap- 
propriating any part of them: such are 
cleanliness and sobriety. Again, there 
are other qualities which are virtues in 
the servant but that are not required 
from the employer; of such are early 
rising, diligence, wearing inconspicuous 
clothing, obedience, an excess of thrift. 
There are other qualities almost more 
essential in the employer than in the 
employed, yet demanded from both, of 
which the very existence in the ser- 
vant is almost dependent upon their be- 
ing displayed by the mistress: such are 
uprightness, self-control, truthfulness, 
temperance in the highest sense, cour- 
tesy, unselfishness. It is‘this equip- 
ment, more difficult and more uncertain 
of attainment, that we need therefore 
to make the greater effort to attain, 
and to hold up to those around us as 
attainable. The ordinary employer, no 
doubt, can only behave in an ordinary 
way; but let those who are more finely 
endowed set the example of something 
better. It will indeed be something for 
this generation to be ashamed of, if 
women of distinguished and gentle sus- 
ceptibilities, with their outlook wid- 
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ened and steadied by the knowledge of 
what great minds have said and 
thought, with sympathies sweetened by 
the daily effort to realize and help the 
lives of others, cannot even in these un- 
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settled days. make a success of the 
tiny field of existence within their own 
four walls, by winning the goodwill of 
those whom an inequality of destiny 
has placed in their service. 

Florence Bell. 





A FRIEND 
CHAPTER XVI. 


The time was now drawing near for 
my expected interview with the Com- 
tesse d’Estourville, and I may confess 
to a flutter of some little excitement as 
I approached the house that the Vicom- 
tesse d’Arcy occupied with Lady Anne 
Murray. I presume that some explana- 
tion had passed between the ladies be- 
fore my arrival, for a few minutes 
after my entrance the old Scottish 
dame, with her name of a French 
vicomtesse, her snowy hair @ la Pompa- 
dour, finely pencilled eyebrows and 
rouged cheeks, left the room on some 
wholly transparent pretext, and I re- 
mained with the Comtesse d’Estour- 
ville alone. No sooner were we by our- 
selves than she rose from her chair, 
crossed the room to where I stood be- 
side the fireplace, and laying her hand 
on my arm in her agitation, asked 
quickly and tremulously: 

“You say Henri—M. de Marigny— 
took your despatches—yes. You caught 
him and took them from him—yes. 
And what then? What did you do with 
him? He is not——” 

“Your friend, madame, is, I have 
every reason to think, in perfect safe- 
ty.” 

Shesank into a chair beside thetable 
and sat with her face shaded by her 
hand for a full minute. I had an idea 
that she was offering a silent thanks- 
giving to Heaven for M. de Marigny’s 
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safety. She lifted her head, and there 
was no softness in her look as she 
asked, “Is he in prison?” 

I studied her for a moment and took 
a brief counsel with myself before I 
answered. This was now the fourth 
occasion of my meeting this beautiful 
young Frenchwoman, of a beauty that 
expressed character and interest far 
more attractive than mere faultless- 
ness of face and figure. It was, how- 
ever, the first time that I had seen her 
in other than some kind of masquerad- 
ing habit. To-day she was clad in a 
simple white dress, low cut and high- 
waisted, that was the fashion, with a 
golden bandeau encircling her hair and 
a veil falling gracefully from it. It 
was a costume that set off her refined 
face marvellously well; and yet I hesi- 
tated. The young face was hard, al- 
most to cruelty, and enigmatic in its 
hardness. Then, on a sudden impulse, 
obeying no reasoned train of thought, 
for I had every reason to mis- 
trust her, I said: “Yes, I will trust 
you. After all, why should I not tell 
you? Your friend has been detained. 
It was necessary he should be de- 
tained while he had secrets that the 
world was not to know. He de- 
ceived me when he said he was for 
the Bourbons. We English are all for 
the Bourbons, for the House of Orleans, 
for the Monarchy, for anything pro- 
vided it be hostile to the Corsican. 
What is the inference? That the man, 
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be he French or English, who plots 
against England, who steals despatches 
of an English officer—that that man is 
no friend of the Bourbons, nor of the 
Orleanists, nor of any party in France 
save one—the party of the Corsican. Is 
that not clear?” 

“Tt is crystal clear, monsieur. It is 
clear as truth.” 

To every sentence that I spoke, at 
every point that I had made, she nod- 
ded her head, eagerly approving, her 
eyes fixed upon my face, devouring my 
expression as I went on. 

“It is clear as truth itself,” she said. 
“So he remains in prison?” 

“Only at noon to-day, madame, I have 
sent word he may be released.” 

Again she let her face fall on her 
hand, and held it shaded a moment, so 
that I had no chance of reading what 
it expressed. 

“He will be free, then,” she said pres- 
ently. “In a few days he will be free.” 

“In a few days at latest he will be 
free,” I answered. 

Then she said, “There is war de- 
clared between France and England, is 
there not?” 

“Certainly, madame,” I replied. 

“And is it the custom to let an enemy 
go free—more than an enemy—a robber, 
when you have taken him with the red 
hand?” 

This was a business that passed my 
comprehension. It seemed as if she 
was chiding me now for having freed 
the man. 

“You see,” I sought to explain, “it 
was like this. We caught him—we 
were two to one; it was no fight. Had 
it been fair fight there is no man I 
would sooner have given cold steel or 
cold lead than this friend of yours, if 
I may be forgiven saying so—you have 
won my candor. But in cold blood—no, 
I could not have it so. He was kept 
out of mischief till his opportunity for 
mischief had gone by. Now, with Lord 
Nelson’s latest despatches and the news 


brought by the Curieuz, he can do no 
harm. He goes free.” 

“I see,” she said, “I see. Pardon my 
asking, monsieur. We women, it is 
often said, we have no idea of that 
‘honor,’ of what it means to you men— 
that is, to some of you. You have 
taught me to have some idea. I thank 
you. Not yours the fault if you have 
given an unworthy object its advan- 
tage, monsieur,” and she held out to me 
her slender white hand. “We have 
met thrice, but not yet have we done 
that honest English ceremony of yours, 
‘shaking hands,’ Will you now?” 

But I, moved by some impulse with 
which my will or my reason had noth- 
ing at all to do, took the hand that she 
had reached to me and carried it to my 
lips, imprinting on it a kiss of deepest 
respect; at which she flushed slightly, 
and said, “Fie, sir; that is not English. 
These are French customs.” Yet for a 
moment the lines of her proud young 
mouth relaxed as if she were not alto- 
gether offended; but in the next mo- 
ment she had snatched her hand away 
and removed to the window, whither 
a great racket of cheering and laughter 
arose from the Steyne. For his Royal 
Highness was there, apparently in his 
wildest mood, that took him less often 
now, as they said, since his domestic 
troubles with his wife—troubles that 
were of his own making, be it in all 
justice said. He was there as the fore- 
most spectator of a ridiculous race- 
meeting they had inaugurated im- 
promptu on the Steyne: Lord Barry- 
more with a goose held by a string to 
its leg; Mr. Mellish with a capon simi- 
larly attached; two other gentlemen, 
one with a goat and another with a 
white rabbit, all tied by the leg. And 
they were racing with this motley stud, 
the wagers being who shouid first do a 
course marked out by the sticks of the 
spectators, and reach a handkerchief 
held by two men at the far end of the 
course made by the rows of people. 























They were for ever on the Steyne in- 
augurating races of this and of all pos- 
sible descriptions: men racing with 
others on their backs one running back- 
wards against another running twice 
the distance forward, and even races 
of the fish-girls for a gipsy hat. There 
was nothing that seemed too boyish to 
amuse the royal mind of his Royal 
Highness, now a man above forty 
years of age, and with much sobering 
experience at the back of them, one 
would have thought. : 

All this horseplay the Comtesse gazed 
out upon from the window. Yet when 
she turned to me there was a look of 
thought and trouble on her face, 
so that I knew she had not seen 
these things, nor been occupied with 
them. 

“Do you not think,” she said, “that 
you will live to regret that you let him 


go?” 
“T do not know,” I answered, sur- 
prised. “I hope not.” 


“T hope not, too,” she said. “I havea 
great deal to forgive you,” she added, 
“in that you should have thought me 
capable of helping to steal your papers, 
but”—and there was a softer look on 
her face than I had seen there yet— 
“you have a great claim on my forgive- 
ness. For one thing, it is only a little 
thing, you have saved my life. And 
you have done more for me that you 
do not know of. I hope you never will 
know. But the day may come when 
we may want each other’s help.” 

“You speak in riddles, madame,” I 
said. 

“On the contrary,” she replied, “I 
speak with the utmost frankness—with 
a frankness that is entirely English be- 
tween a man anda woman. Good-bye. 
We will shake hands English fashion, 
if you please. Some day you may un- 
derstand these riddles.” 

“T hope so,” I said. 

“And I most earnestly hope not.” 

“Still another riddle!” But to my 
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smile, as I said it, she looked back with 
an answering smile, as if there was 
understanding between us even to the 
extent of not wishing to ask the mean- 


ing of the riddles. “There is one secret 
that I will ask you to keep with me, if 
you will be so good. Besides our Lords 
of the Admiralty and one other, there 
is no one except yourself who knows 
the story I have told you of the robbery 
of the despatches. Will you keep the 
secret?” 

“JT will,” she said. “I promise—as if 
I were the thief myself.” 

Then we shook hands “English fash- 
ion,” as she said, and I went away feel- 
ing as if, instead of a thief, I had found 
a friend. 

Going down on the Steyne among all 
the boisterous and boyish revelry I 
seemed to see no more of it than she 
had seen when she looked out, with 
thoughts far away, from the Lady 
Anne Murray’s window; for between 
me and the racers, the revellers and 
the promenaders, came ever the figure 
of this graceful and beautiful woman, 
with the veil hanging from the golden 
bandeau, to whom I felt the more at- 
tracted by shame for the wrong I had 
done her in suspecting her of so shame- 
ful a theft; and yet more, maybe, by 
the interest of the mystery which still 
hung about her relations with the 
Frenchman, the veritable thief, in 
whose company I had fished her out 
from the sea. 

The following morning I paid a call 
upon Major Blomfield, in waiting on 
his Royal Highness, to consult with 
him the best means and time of seek- 
ing an audience of the Prince, where- 
in I might lay my case before him, and 
ask his gracious services in my aid 
with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

“Audience!” said Blomfield, when I 
proffered my request. “His Royal High- 
ness has no great love of audiences, es- 
pecially when he is down here at 
Brighton; but I will go in and see how 
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he is disposed. All depends on his 
humor.” 

“Audience! Plague the fellow! Who 


is it?’ were the first words I heard, 
not wholly promising, as I sat and ex- 
amined the fine violin on which this 
Blomfield, a man of as curious mix- 
tures in his tastes as ever man was, 
had been playing at my entry. 

I did not distinguish the equerry’s 
answer through the partly open door; 
but the next sentence, in the Prince’s 
pleasant voice, sounded more favorable. 

“Is it that friend of Lord Nelson’s? 
Why yes; what does he want of me? 
Let the fellow in now, and have done 
with him.” 

It needs not to tell again the tale that 
is known. I recounted to the Prince, 
who received me very graciously and 
asked to know why I had craved 
audience, the circumstances of the run- 
ning my ship aground in order to save 
time in the delivery of papers of such 
importance, and the little account that 
the finding of the court-martial had 
made of the exceptional conditions. I 
concluded by submitting that, in my 
view, their importance was sufficient to 
justify me in taking a grave risk. 

“Deuce take me!” he declared; “jus- 
tified ?—so, indeed, I should say. What 
do you say, Barrymore?” to Lord Bar- 
rymore, who was with him in the room. 

“Justified, is it?” Lord Barrymore 
cried; “I should say you were justified, 
sir. With his Royal Highness and me, 
and the rest of us here, all sitting with 
our tongues out, like a thirsty dog, for 
news of Nelson, and nothing coming! 
And the Admiralty Lords would have 
you hesitate to run a King’s ship 
aground to bring it to us! Deuce take 
me if I ever heard such folly.” 


The Prince laughed heartily. “You 


see Lord Barrymore’s a statesman,” he 
said; “that’s the kind of man the na- 
tion wants at the helm of the ship of 
State. But to be serious, sir’—to me— 
“I have a willing mind to help you in 
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this matter. I have no love of inter- 
fering with my Lords of the Admiralty, 
and I scarcely know that they have 
great love of myinterference. They lack 
taste sadly. But I will promise you, 
sir, that you shall have my good word 
for a ship when the occasion offers. 
More than that I cannot say. We want 
men who will take responsibility, and 
run a ship aground when the service 
needs it. 

“And more I could not ask, sir. I 
thank your Royal Highness;”’ and 
therewith I took my leave, feeling that 
my business, if not half done, was at 
least right well begun. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Next to those who were concerned in 
my own affairs, I think the person who 
interested me most for the moment was 
the Comte d’Estourville. Even before 
my last interview with the Comtesse, 
convincing me how groundless were 
my suspicions that she had eny ado 
with the affair of the despatches, I had 
conceived an interest in this lady of 
which, until that interview, I had felt 
more than half ashamed. It was hu- 
niliating to confess, even to oneself, 
any attraction towards a person whom 
one could suspect at the same time of 
such baseness, and I strove by all the 
power of my will to expel her image 
from my mind. But now that that sus- 
picion was removed I could let my 
thoughts dwell upon her with every 
satisfaction in life, save for one person 
—the Comte d’Estourville. Was he 
alive, or was he dead? The fact that 
the Comtesse appeared without a trace 
of widow’s weeds afforded presumption 
that he was alive. But if. so, where 
was he, what was his age, character, 
why did he not accompany her? In 
fact, I was, as the French say, so in- 
trigué to know the history of Madame 
la Comtesse that I could not rest at 
ease until my longing was satisfied. 

















To this end I repeated my call at Ma- 
dame d’Arcy’s house on the morning 
following, at a rather earlier hour, at 
which I deemed she was likely to be 
within. And so I had the fortune to 
find her. To my apologies for the all 
too speedy repetition of my visit the 
kind old lady replied graciously: 

“Eh, not at all. Just sit ye down 
and tell me all your news. I was most 
concerned yester morn to be compelled 
to leave you your lane with Madame 
d’Estourville. I’m sure you'll have 
missed me sadly, the both of you.” 

I comprehended her archness perfect- 
ly, but replied, as in duty bound, that 
I greatly regretted to have seen so lit- 
tle of her. 

“Yet did not even think to wait to bid 
me good morn nor send me a word of 
your regrets, I noticed.” 

“No, madame—no, it is true,” I re- 
plied in some confusion. “My mind 
was very full of a conversation with 
Madame d’Estourville, and I omitted— 
But I have returned this morning to re- 
pair, by your good leave, the omission.” 

“Eh, eh,” and the old lady held up a 
rebuking fan, “that was not badly 
thought of on your part. We may 
make a courtier, of a nautical sort, of 
you yet, for all your mind is so full, as 
you say, of Madame d’Estourville.” 

“By your leave, madame, of a con- 
versation with Madame 4’Estourville,” 
I corrected. “But @ propos, can you in- 
form me whether the Comte d’Estour- 
ville is expected in Brighton shortly?” 

The old lady passed her fan before 
her face ere she answered demurely, 
“T have not heard of his immediate 
coming.” 

“He is bold, is he not, to leave so 
beautiful a young wife to come abroad 
by herself, unprotected?” 

“Maybe the poor man could not help 
himself,” said she. 


“Do you mean, madame, that the 


Comte d’Estourville is in prison?’ 
“*Deed no—the Comte d’Estourville— 
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I know not where he is, nor any other 
body in the world, poor man!” 

“I do not understand you. What is 
your meaning, madame?” 

She laughed her pleasant, shrill old 
laugh, that puckered up her nut- 
crackery but still handsome old face 
till the chin and nose seemed as if they 
would meet with a little encouragement 
given. “Eh, my poor boy,” she said, “I 
will torment you thus no longer. The 
Comte d’Estourville is in heaven. Or 
else he is elsewhere. It is for that I 
said I did not know where he was. 
Which of us knows where he or she 
will be? Not I, forsooth; but I hope 
it will be some place where I may have 
my joke, and more like Paris I would 
have it than like our own Auld Reekie, 
though there’s more Scots than French 
should win to heaven. So there, or 
elsewhere, the Comte d’Estourville is, 
poor body; and that, no doubt, is why 
he leaves his lady to come unprotected, 
as you call it, though she had with 
her, as she tells me, for her protection 
her cousin Marigny. But business took 
him posthaste to London on their land- 
ing—in which you did them the service 
to assist, as I am told—whence she has 
not since heard from him, and is sore- 
ly put out on that account. But she 
stays with a respectable family of 
French émigrés in this town.” 

I am glad to say my head was too 
intent on this news of the Comte d’Es- 
tourville for me to pay heed to this re- 
mark about M. de Marginy, or I might 
have said unwarily that I had made 
the lady’s mind easy on that head. 

“It is very sad,” I said. 

“What is sad?” the old lady asked 
sharply. 

“That the Comte d’Estourville should 
have died,” I said; “died so—so young,” 
I added, feeling her gray Scotch eye 
upon me. 

The old lady burst out laughing 
“Ye’re just a foolish gomeral,” she de- 
clared, with her deiicious French ac- 
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cent savoring the Scotch words. “How 
old did I tell you d’Estourville was 
when he died?” 

“I--I don’t remember, madame.” 

“Neither do I remember telling ye. 
But however old he was, you just mind 
this, young man, that I’m no so young 
that a young man can mak’ a fule of 
me. I’m gey old, and I’m gey wicked. 
Do you know why the Devil is so 
wicked? It’s because he’s so old; and 
that why he’s so clever, too.” And 
then, of a sudden, all her expression 
changed, and the raillery and diablerie 
went right out of her gray old eyes,and 
that pathos came into them that, 
somehow, I think only the Scotch, and 
only the old Scotch ladies have. “It’s 
awful wicked for me to be talking so 
of him. My old tongue should be cut 
off, as they would have done to it fifty 
years agone in my own country, for a 
witch. It was just the saddest tale in 
all the world the way d’Estourville 
died, the poor young fellow; for he was 
young, as you said, though you did not 
know, and altogether innocent, as they 
say, of what he died for, though I’m 
not saying it was not worth dying for 
if it was true.” 

“And what 
for?” 

“For a plot to restore the Bourbons. 
So at least they said. That was the 
ground of the trial; for they gave him 
form of trial. It was the time of the 
Prince of Condé’s murder—execution, 
Buonaparte would call it. That was 
the spring of last year—you remem- 
ber?” 

“Prince of Condé! 
call the Duc d’Enghien?” She nodded. 
“Ay,” I said. “They found letters 
from General Dumourrier, with plans 
of the Rhine, I remember, and some 
said there were letters from Lord Nel- 
As to that, Lord Nelson himself 


was it that he died 


That is him we 


son. 


told me he has never had a letter from 
the Duc d’Enghien, vor written to him 
in his life.” . 
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“Anyway, they took him—the Duke— 
at Baden, haled him to Vincennes, 
gave him a form of trial, and shot him 
as the dawn was breaking. Eh, it was 
the deed of a night, that; but no black- 
er than the murder of Hortense d’Es- 
tourville’s husband.” 

“What was the way of that?’ I 
asked. 

“Eh, the devil was old and wicked 
that put it into the heads of them to 
take him the way they did. It was 
about this same Duc d’Enghien’s plot, 
or pretended plot (they say he planned 
to assassinate the Corsican), and this 
young d’Estourville, they waited till he 
married—that was the villainy of the 
devils that accused him—the very day 
of the marriage, the hour of the mar- 
riage, just back from the Mairie, and 
bride and bridegroom about to start for 
the lune de miel, when the gendarmes 
came. He was hurried off, and the 
same day executed. So that is the tale 
of Hortense d’Estourville’s wedded life, 
poor thing!—not a long one—wedded 
and widowed within an hour—wife and 
maid in one.” 

“They are piling up the count, the 
Corsican and his friends,” I said, “and 
may I have a hand in the reckoning! 
But why—what was the object of this 
devilish crueity—to await such a mo- 
ment to take the man?” 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders 
with one of the French gestures that 
went so quaintly with her Scottish 
speech. . 

“I do not know. There were the es- 
tates. The lands of the d’Estourvilles 
are broad. It is a marvel they did not 
take him and execute him unwed--it 
would have made the less complication 
about the estates of a traitor, as they 
say, reverting to the nation. But there 
was something; Hortense knows more 
of it than she cares to say. They had 
their own reasons, even as the devil, 
that is their master, has his.” 

I seemed to be arriving at it now— 




















the cause of those sad lines that made 
the fair young face so Sphinx-like. 
Those times, in France, were rich in 
sad experience, but surely no experi- 
ence ever was much moresad than that 
of the beautiful Comtesse d’Estour- 
ville? 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” I said. 
“Did she love him, do you think?” 

“Love him?—whom? This husband 
of an hour—that never was a husband? 
Why, love! No. There could not be 
love between them. They had scarce 
seen each other. We do not woo and 
wed in France as in my own bonnie 
Scotland. In France we wed and woo 
—that is the order of affairs—and 
sometimes it is our own wife that we 
woo, but more often it is our neighbor's. 
No, no, there was no love lost. There 
was only the shock and the tragedy of 
it that was sad for her. The marriage 
bells will often ring up the curtain on 
a tragedy, it is not to be said they don't; 
but it is hard when it begins so soon 
and in such a manner.” 

I felt my sorrow for the young bride- 
groom grow marvellously more sincere 
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as a consequence of her words, till she 
added: 

“Of course you will understand that 
losing him like this was enough to 
make any woman believe herself in 
love with him. It was that way with 
Hortense.” 

And then I felt less sure of my sin- 
cerity, but said no more than “Oh!” 

“And she is in love, young man, in 
love with his memory now—says she 
lives only to avenge him—is romantic, 
as all young women should be; and so 
she will remain until——” 

“Until what?” I asked, as the old 
lady paused pointedly. 

“Until a living and a real love comes 
to take the place of this sentimental 
dead one—of this ghost that never was 
alive. But there, young man, I talk to 
you in a book that is closed to you, that 
you cannot read—in the first place be- 
cause you are a man, and in the second 
because you are a young man. To read 
it you have to be a woman, and you 
have to be an old one—there,” and she 
shut her painted fan with a vicious 
clasp, as if to close the chapter. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 





DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN. 


In 1861, when the firm of Morris and 
Company began its operations, taste in 
household decoration had sunk to its 
lowest conceivable ebb. We who are 
of a younger generation can- hardly 
imagine the ugliness, the heaviness, 
the depressing stolidity which ruled in 
the habitations of that day. In one of 
his ingenious stories Mr. Wells imag- 
ines a young couple in the twenty-first 
century collecting quaint objects which 
pleased. their great-great-grandfathers, 
“their antimacassars, bead mats, rep 
curtains, veneered furniture, gold- 





framed steel engravings and pencilled 
drawings, wax flowers under shades, 
stuffed birds and all sorts of choice 
old things.” Seeing that most people 
collect rather what is rare than what 
they consider beautiful, there is noth- 
ing very absurd in this imagination. 
But the social historian of the twenty- 
first century, when he deplores the 
taste which tolerated useless and hide- 
ous and trivial things, will also have to 
relate how towards the close of the 
nineteenth century there came a reac- 
tion. He will have to tell how atten- 
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tion was turned, first in England and 
then in every country of Europe, to the 
use of art as an element in the actual 
surroundings of the home, He will 
have to trace the history of the revolt, 
the almost frenzied uprising, against 
the banality of the domestic style 
which we in England call the Mid-Vic- 
torian. And he cannot fail to give an 
important place in his survey to the 
first exhibition of decorative art which 
is now open, and remains open until 
November, at Turin. 

For this exhibition gives us an oppor- 
tunity to reckon up the progress which 
the Morris movement, as we may call 
it, has made in just over forty years. 
It was in 1861, as I have said, that 
Morris and Rossetti, and Ford Madox 
Brown and Burne-Jones offered them- 
selves as designers “for all kinds of 
manufactures of an artistic nature.” 
There was scarcely anything in the 
well-to-do English house of that time 
which they did not wish to alter. For 
the crudely colored and trivial pat- 
terned carpets and wall-papers they of- 
fered in exchange harmonious and sat- 
isfying designs. For the heavy un- 
imaginative chairs and tables of our 
grandfathers they proposed to substi- 
tute, either old furniture of the best 
periods in the past, or new furniture 
planned with an eye to graceful pro- 
portion. Their ideal house was, as 
Morris once put it, a house in which 
there was nothing that the householder 
did not either find useful or consider 
beautiful. It is a simple formula, but 
it covers the whole ground. It requires 
every object in a house to justify its 
presence there. It abolishes at once 
half the contents of the average mid- 
dle-class residence. It leaves no room 
for the tedious trumpery ornaments 
that still take up so much of the space 
of our dwellings. Those who put Mor- 


ris’s maxim into practice will never 
have their rooms crowded with furni- 
They will limit the number of 


ture. 
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their tables and chairs, and cabinets 
and sideboards, and so forth, to their 
actual needs. If they have a wall-pa- 
per that pleases their eye they will not 
spoil its effect by hanging pictures all 
over it. For rooms which are to be 
hung with pictures they will choose a 
plain paper of some neutral tint. Each 
of their rooms will have a scheme of 
color of its own. They will study what 
the painter calls “values.” Walls and 
flogr, and curtains and furniture and 
paint, must all be in harmony. And, 
as they aim at this harmony in order 
to give their color-scheme its full effect, 
so also will they arrange the things 
which they consider beautiful with a 
view to letting their beauty be well 
seen and understood. They will not 
huddle their possessions closely togeth- 
er, or set them out in such a way as to 
leave upon the mind a confused impres- 
sion. Everything they own will be 
either useful or beautiful in itself, and 
will fall into harmony with everything 
else. 

The revolution undertaken in 1861 
had its rise amongst the middle-class 
and has remained essentially a middle- 
class movement. Looking at the rich 
in the lump, one can only say that 
their taste, so far as they have any, is 
deplorable. They buy Academy pic- 
tures. They regard with complacency 
public monuments which ought to be 
destroyed by the common hangman. 
They fill their houses with bastard imi- 
tations of bygone gaudiness, or with 
the relics of the dark ages of furnish- 
ing which have come down to them by 
inheritance. Among the cultivated 
middle-class, on the other hand, you 
find the results of the revolution in al- 
most every house you enter. You find 
them also in every shop that makes a 
bid for the patronage of this class. 
Furnishing a house forty years ago 
simply meant ordering in the kind of 
domestic possessions that the respect- 
able householder was expected to pos- 























sess. No one took much interest in it. 
No one could take much interest in it. 
One mahogany table was very much 
like another. Dining-room and draw- 
ing-room “suites” differed from one 
another in glory but were all upon an 
equal plane of ugliness. You might ex- 
ercise your personal taste in the choice 
of this or that kind of dining-room 
mantel-piece clock with its attendant 
bronzes, or in the selection, for the 
drawing-room, of the china shepherd- 
esses, of the candlesticks with brass 
lustres, and of the prints or oleographs 
that adorned your walls. But the main 
lines of your furnishing and decoration 
were rigidly laid down by custom and 
common form. The eccentric persons 
who had their own ideas of what was 
comfortable, and pleasaut to live with, 
were mostly regarded as being certain- 
ly a littlhe mad, and probably a little 
dangerous, 

To-day there is nothing’ that 
offers wider scope for personal taste, 
or a pleasanter task to those who 
have taste, than tbe furnishing and 
decorating of the rooms in which 
they are to pass their lives. We are 
gradually coming back to a _ right 
view of the end and aim of Art. We 
are beginning to understand the 
truth which Morris taught, that 
the love of beauty must, if it be gen- 
uine, influence the surroundings of our 
everyday life. Art does not simply 
mean pictures and statues, and prints 
and drawings and curiosities. It ought 
to influence the shape and the color of 
everything that we use and look upon. 
It is no good to hang fine pictures in 
a room filled with ugly furniture. It is 
worse than useless to think that we 
possess artistic tastes if these tastes do 
not make themselves felt in every 
corner of our homes. 

The leading principles to be kept in 
mind are: (1) That everything should be 
genuine and simple, and should not 
pretend to be anything else but what 
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it really is; and (2) that to everything 
must be applied the touchstone of per- 
sonal liking. If a man prefers glum 
mahogany furniture, and dun-colored 
wall-papers, and flowery carpets, and 
useless lumber, in the nature of occa- 
sional tables and “what-not” and chif- 
foniers (pronounced “sheffoneeres”) let 
him have them by all means. If he 
likes the appearance of Gower Street, 
let him live there, or commission some 
unlucky architect to build him a house 
on the Gower Street model. An ugly 
house filled with ugly things is more 
tolerable, so long as the owner’s eye de- 
lights to dwell upon ugliness, than a 
dwelling built and decorated in pleas- 
ant style by-a householder who is mere- 
ly anxious to be in the movement. All 
the changes that have been made in the 
building, and the decorating and fur- 
nishing of houses, have been the work of 
men and women who first saw in their 
mind’s eye the forms and colors they 
desired, and then set strenuously to 
work to their 
They tolerated nothing that was mean- 
ingless any more than they tolerated 
what was positively unpleasant. Con- 
ventions had no binding force on them. 
The fetters of formality were shaken 
off and broken into pieces. They set 
no store by things that were old, sim- 
ply because they were old; any more 
than they embraced new fashions sim- 
ply because they were new. It was 
this resolve to follow the path of indi- 
vidual taste, governed only by the 
eternal laws and traditions of Beauty, 
which lay at the root of the Morris 
movement. It is the resolute adher- 
ence to the same plan which keeps life 
in the English decorative art movement 
to-day. We decline to be bound by the 
letter even of the Morris tradition. We 
insist on working out our own salvation 
unhampered by dogmas even of the re- 
cent past. England, therefore, is still 
reckoned the leader among all other 
countries in nearly everything which 
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' concerns domestic decoration upon 
modern lines. 

A Swiss friend of mine told me not 
long ago how his countrymen were ac- 
customed to reckon up the merits of 
objects of modern decorative art. 
“When it is very good we say that it 
is English. When it is pretty good, we 
suppose it to be French. When it is 
very bad, we know it must be Italian.” 
But this classification leaves out of the 
case altogether three countries which 
are the most active in disputing with 
England the palm of leadership in dec- 
orative art. These three countries are, 
Germany, Holland and Austria. 

An Italian who had never been out 
of his own country, and who judged 
the positions of other nations solely 
from the Turin Exhibition, would be 
obliged to conclude that each of these 
countries is far ahead of England. But 
this would be solely due to the fact that 
we English, with oar tiresome disre- 
gard of the opinions of our neighbors, 
and with that lack of energy which 
prevents us from making the best of 
the good work we do, have let slip the 
chance of showing to the world, at 
Turin, what our position really is. The 
Arts and Crafts Society, who made 
themselves responsible for the collec- 
tion and the arrangement of the Eng- 
lish exhibits, do not seem to have taken 
enough trouble to discover what the 
natureand scopeof the Exhibition were 
to be. They sent out an interesting col- 
lection of the work of various individ- 
ual designers and craftsmen. But the 
collection does not really give any idea, 
either of the quantity or the quality 
of the decorative work that is be- 
ing done in England. Nor is it ar- 


ranged in such a manner as to pre- 
sent to the eyes of foreigners in the 
most attractive light the examples of 
that work which are on view. 

Let me explain the contrast that 
there is between the English sections 
and the sections allotted to other na- 
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tionalities. Take the case of Austria. 
The miscellaneous display of Austrian 
exhibits is to be found in a charming 
little palace standing by itself in the 
very pretty grounds of the Exhibition. 
In addition to this, the Austrians have 
fitted up a country viila, which stands 
hard by. It is just such a villa as a 
man of moderate wealth and good 
taste might build and furnish for a 
country home. Every room in it, from 
the oak-panelled hall to what the house 
agents call “domestic offices’”—bath- 
rooms, pantries, and the like—is fitted 
up in the most charming manner. 
Each room was allotted to a different 
firm, and each firm was allowed a free 
hand in the matters of decoration and 
furnishing. It would be impossible to 
give a better idea of Austrian taste, or 
of the manner in which Austrian com- 
mercial houses are able to satisfy that 


‘taste. Both the palace and the villa 


were built after the designs of an 
architect appointed by the Austrian 
Government, which made a large grant 
as well towards the expense of their 
erection. The Belgian Government, 
too, commissioned a_ distinguished 
architect to design the Belgian section. 
The walls are covered with beautiful 
stuffs. The floors are carpeted in col- 
ors to match. The exhibits are ar- 
ranged in charming cabinets and upon 
handsome tables, not, as in the English 
section, put into ordinary showcases 
and fastened upon wooden, partitions. 
Or take the case of France, which had 
no Government subsidy to assist its 
section. The large hall allotted to 
French artists and to French firms is 
decorated in striking fashion, and all 
the objects are arranged with an ex- 
cellent eye to their ornamental effect. 
Even in the Scottish section you 
may see how pleasant an impres- 
sion can be produced by unaided en- 
terprise, if only care and individual 
taste are brought to bear upon the 
task. Engiand alone neglects the op- 


























portunity to show how the art of 
house decoration stands within her 
borders. England alone sets out her 
exhibits with a “take-{t-or-leave-it” air, 
with a disregard of their possibilities 
which seems almost wilful. 

When you contrast this carelessness 
of effect with the influence that Eng- 
lish taste and initiative have had upon 
the objects shown by all other coun- 
tries, you get an instructive light upon 
the British character. It is not our 
way to make the best of ourselves. We 
set movements on foot and let every- 
body else draw ideas and inspiration 
from their fruits, and then we do not 
take the trouble to keep ourselves to 
the front, or even to remind the world 
where the ideas and inspiration came 
from. We give the cue to all other na- 
tions, and then retire into the back- 
ground and lose ali the credit. I sup- 
pose it would be useless to rail against 
British Governments for holding to 
the good old British policy of do-noth- 
ing in such a case as this. But is there 
any reason why the whole nation 
should think it necessary to follow the 
same plan? Is there not all the more 
need for individuals and private asso- 
ciations to do what the State persists 
in leaving severely alone? Some day 
we may awake to the fact that, if we 
are to keep our place in the world’s 
markets and in the estimation of our 
neighbors, we must adopt the same 
means as others use to let people know 
what we are doing. Our section at 
Turin must lead foreigners to suppose 
that the impulse given by Morris to 
the movement for bringing the influ- 
ence of art into every day life is almost 
expended in the country of its origin. 
Yet there is no doubt that we are to- 
day quite as active in many directions 
as we ever were, and more active than 
many of our competitors whose wares 
make a brave show at Turin. We are 
gradually calling into existence many 
schools of artistic handicraftsmen. 
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There is furniture being made at pres- 
ent in England that will have its place 
in the history of furniture along with 
the Chippendale, the Heppelwhite, and 


Sheraton styles. We are doing metal 
work that is far ahead of anything I 
have seen on the Continent. English 
jewelry is, as yet, a little rough, 
clumsy even; beside the exquisite work 
of French or Hungarian artists in the 
precious metals and in precious stones. 
But it has, all the same, a distinct char- 
acter of its own. It is impossible to 
study the work of men like Mr. Fisher, 
or Mr. Henry Wilson, or Mr. Gaskin, 
of Birmingham, without taking pleas- 
ure in the beauty and ingenuity of their 
designs, without a feeling of relief that 
the jeweller’s shop method of treating 
stones, and of working in gold and in 
silver, is rapidly being superseded. If 
you go round the London shops, you 
are constantly charmed by the skill 
shown in adapting graceful forms to 
the uses of the household; by the ready 
acceptance of the principle that useful 
things should, as far as possible, be 
beautiful also; by the endeavor to 
make everything which goes to the 
completion of the modern house minis- 
ter, not only to our actual needs, but to 
the delight of the eye and the pride of 
life. And, with all this activity on our 
part, we still manage to keep before 
our eyes a more reasonable ideal, a 
saner notion of what is fitting in ob- 
jects to be lived with, than do many 
of those who are adapting our notions 
in accordance with the bent of their 
particular national characters. In 
some ways this restraint may act asa 
drag upon our progress. On the whole, 
it is, I think, to our advantage. Those 
who do not rush to extremes sometimes 
miss the chance of great discoveries, 
but they also avoid falling into bad 
mistakes. We are rather shy of L’art 
Nouveau, which to most people suggests 
abnormally tall young women, clad in 
clinging draperies, and seeking with 
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sad eyes for somebody or something 
about which they may entwine their 
long, thin arms for support. One con- 
sequence of this is that the French are 
far ahead of us in plastic art, as it can 
be applied to domestic purposes. But 
another consequence {is that we have 
not excited ridicule by carrying to ab- 
surd lengths the attempt to express in 
such figures the modern spirit of yearn- 
ing and unrest. 

If we glance for a moment at the va- 
rious fashions in which various nations 
have developed the principles of dec- 
orative art, borrowed originally from us, 
we find that the distinguishing quality 
of modern decorative art in France, is 
the manfestation of the French love of 
form. Wherever he can, the French 
artist-craftsman must introduce the hu- 
man figure. He seems to have no sym- 
pathy with the forcible yet graceful 
realism, which is expressed so well in 
the work of his Italian fellows. There 
is scarcely any one in France whose 
work could stand beside the bronzes 
of Signor Bialetti, for example. I 
doubt whether French sculptors would 
have made anything like such a good 
job of the plaster figures which form 
a striking feature of the exhibition 
grounds and buildings. French sculp- 
ture is apt to be either merely pretty, 
or to fall into that grotesque form of 
flattery which consists of imitating M. 
Rodin’s manner without M. Rodin’s 
genius. The French craftsman, who 
sets to work to adapt the human form 
to the purposes of decoration, uses a 
large convention—a convention which 
is more often pleasing than not, but 
which can very easily be exaggerated 
into the monstrous or the absurd. The 
lines which charm us in the plaques of 
M. Charpentier soon become strained 
and distorted under the hand of a de- 
signer of a less. distinguished talent. 

In the French furniture the inclina- 
tion of the Latin races to fly from one 
extreme to the other, finds itself forci- 


bly expressed. The traditional sobriety 
of French taste keeps it from going 
quite so far in this direction as the Bel- 
gian or the [talian furniture. But the 
ideals of all these nations follow the 
path of eccentricity and obtrusiveness. 
Their colors are too often crude and 
violent, their forms too often twisted 
and grotesque. It would be a trial to 
live with such fussy and fantastic 
shapes. Italian cabinet-makers still 
favor the florid and the gilded style. 
They are afraid of plain surfaces. 
They cover their bedsteads and their 
cabinets and their tables with heavy 
carving of no merit. Or else they of- 
fend the eye by such devices as the 
inlaying in light brown wood of green 
and black tree-trunks. Some of the 
Italian bedroom furniture is not too 
curious to be useful and charming. 
Some of the French sets for living- 
rooms, upholstered in plain colors, have 
a pleasing effect. Even the Belgian 
furniture is now and then quiet and 
decorative, though it is mostly placed 
amid wall and floor patterns of staring, 
wearisome design. It is at any rate 
something for these Latin nations, fol- 
lowing the lead of England, to have got 
away from the trumpery gilt chair, the 
imitation Buhl table, the tawdry and 
tiresome forms which merely parodied 
the manner of the past. They are no 
longer content to live upon the husks 
of a worn-out tradition. They are fol- 
lowing their own bent, and, however 
little the results may appeal to us, they 
are presumably in the direction of their 
own national! ideals. 

It is amongst the Teutonic races that 
we find the notions of comfort and 
seemliness in the home which come 
nearest to our own. Holland has al- 
ways been famous for its furniture, 
and the modern Dutch manner is one 
that appeals very strongly to English 
taste. There is a solid dignity about it, 
a quiet insistence upon comfort and 
honesty of purpose, which give the 
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Dutch rooms in the exhibition a very 
pleasant air of restfulness. It is not 
that the articles of furniture are par- 
ticularly interesting in themselves. 
But they are so exactly suited to their 
ends, and their relation to one another 
is so well proportioned, that they strike 
one as exactly hitting the happy me- 
dium betweenfurnituredesigned main- 
ly for its appearance and furniture 
made solely for use. In German furni- 
ture originality of design is rather 
more conspicuous. Yet this. ele- 
ment is kept in check almost al- 
ways by good sense. The room 
fitted up by Professor Olbrich of 
Darmstadt illustrates very happily 
the modern German ideal of do- 
mestic decoration. The dark blue 
walls and the furniture of dark unpol- 
ished wood, relieved here and there by 
gleaming metal work, might seem to 
produce an effect too sombre, if a con- 
trast were not offered by the charming 
window recess, with its cream and hol- 
land curtains, and its chair and table 
of white enamelled wood. Of the Aus- 
trian furniture I have given some idea 
already. I need only add that any one 
anxious to furnish a house in the mod- 
ern style could do no better than choose 
his furniture from among the produc- 
tions of Austrian firms. They have a 
character of their own—English by der- 
ivation, gracefully Austrian by devel- 
opment. They are well adapted to 
their purposes. And they are certainly 
not dear. 

It is not only the furniture of the 
Continent and the interior decoration 
of Continental houses which show the 
influence of the-movement that began 
in England. The modern English style 
of architecture has also had its effect 
abroad. You cannot help seeing this if 
The Monthly Review. 
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you study, first, the architectural pho- 
tographs which hang in the English 
section, and then the designs for houses 
that have been sent from Germany. In 
Austria, too, this influence is felt, but I 
do not think it has yet touched, or is 
even likely to touch the Latin races, 
The exhibition buildings may be sup- 
posed to show what is the modern ideal 
of decorative construction in Italy. I 
am afraid they will strike most Eng- 
lish visitors as grotesque examples of 
the anxiety to be original at any cost. 
You cannot evolve new ideals in archi- 
tecture out of your head. They must 
be related to ideals of the past; they 
must grow naturally out of them. All 
art that hasin it any element of perma- 
nence must be a development of what 
has gone before. It would be difficult 
to say upon what analogy in nature, or 
upon what bases in the achievement 
of earlier times, were founded the de- 
signs for these exhibition buildings. 
They are of a style that does not seem 
to me to have any roots, nor to be like- 
ly to spread any seed. This, I think, is 
the chief danger that must especially 
be guarded against by those who are in 
the forefront of the army of modern 
decorative art workers. In their haste 
to reconstruct the world, so far as man 
is responsible for its appearance, they 
are sometimes too much inclined to 
rely entirely upon their intuitions and 
not upon those intuitions plus the ac- 
cumulated experience of all ages. In 
so far as they give way to this inclina- 
tion, their movement is doomed to be 
sterile and impermanent. Only by 
working, as Morris and his fellows 
worked, along the lines of the best tra- 
dition, can we hope to carry on effec- 
tively the revolution which he began. 
H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
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Wasn’t Roddy.” 


“THE ONE WHO WASN’T RODDY.” 


“They’ve come!’ 

This announcement was made in a 
tone of intense excitement and satis- 
faction, as Angela burst in upon her 
sister. 

Miss Errington looked up, teapot in 
hand. “Have you seen them?’ she 
asked with some interest. 

“I only saw the backs of their heads. 
I hung over the banisters.” 

“Angela, you didn’t!” 

“Yes, I did,” said Angela defiantly. 
“Why not? No one saw me.” 

Miss Errington sighed, but she was 
genuinely interested in the new-comers 
and desirous of hearing all about them. 

“Well, go on,” she said. 

Angela was nothing loth. 

“Miss ——, what did Mademoiselle 
say they were called? Curtiss—Miss 
Curtiss has got brown hair, rather curly, 
and one of the brothers is dark and 
the other one is quite fair—I think the 
fair one is the elder. And oh, Maude, 
I know one of their names, I mean the 
name of one of them. The dark one is 
called Roddy. I couldn’t see what they 
looked like.” 

“You'll see at dinner,” responded 
Maude; “and, Angela, let me beg of 
you not to rush headlong into friend- 
ship with these people. We don’t know 
who they are or what their family may 
be like.” 

Angela got rather red. 

“I don’t think I am usually so anx- 
ious to make friends with anybody,” 
she answered. 

“No, but you’re so impulsive. If any- 
one is alone, or doesn’t know French, 
or looks interesting or even—you must 
confess it—is particularly handsome, 
you are always dying to speak to 
them.” 

Angela did not answer; the accusa- 
tion was true. 


“Well,” she said after a pause, dur- 
ing which she buttered a piece of ex- 
ceedingly hard and crackly toast, 
“these people are not alone, and they 
can speak French, and they may be 
uninteresting.” 

“Very likely,” said her sister, in a 
relieved voice; “most people are.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so at all!” ex- 
claimed Angela. “I think everyone is 
interesting.” 

Maude returned to the original dis- 
cussion. “You see,” she explained, “we 
are rather at a disadvantage being 
here alone. In England I should be 
quite sufficient chaperon for you, but 
here in France, especially in a Pension, 
it is different.” 

‘All this was so obvious that Angela 
made no comment. She sat in the open 
window, looking down to the stone 
terrace and gravelled space, and to the 
deep road that ran along the side of 
the garden—a true French garden, with 
its coarse grass, its “linden” avenue, 
its chestnut trees just in bloom, and, 
at the top of the rapidly rising ground, 
its inevitable vineyard. Bathed in the 
golden evening sunshine all looked 
quaintly attractive, and there was a 
pretty glimpse of sea and town through 
the trees. 

“Look!” whispered Angela suddenly, 
“there’s one of them—that’s the one 
who isn’t Roddy.” 

Maude leant over her sister’s shoul- 
der and looked out also. 

A young man, tall and slight, had 
stepped into the little balcony of the 
room next to theirs, and was leaning 
over the balustrade watching the pas- 
sers-by in the road below. His back 
was turned to them, but by the youth- 
ful grace of the slight and spare figure, 
and the easy carriage of the head, they 
judged him to be quite a young man, 
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hardly more than a boy. He wore a 
long, light coat, though the evening 
was warm, and a tweed cap—an un- 
mistakably British costume. 

In a few moments he re-entered the 
room. 

Angela looked after him disap- 
pointed. 

“I wish I could have seen his face,” 
she said regretfully. 

“You'll see it at dinner,” Maude re- 
peated. 

And since there was nothing else to 
be done, Angela possessed her soul in 
patience till the bell rang; then she 
wanted to rush downstairs at once to 
see “what they looked like,” while the 
elder sister preferred to enter just in 
time to take her place in the little pro- 
cession to the dining-room. The con- 
sequence was that on this occasion 
they were late, and everyone was 
seated when they descended. ‘Accord- 
ing to custom Angela gave a hasty 
bow round and sat down. 

Everyone was there—an elderly Eng- 
lish lady and her niece, a couple of 
talkative French girls and a shy Dutch 
boy, a young Abbé who kept his eyes 
decorously on his plate, an overgrown 
schoolboy with gilt buttons all down 
his coat, and a young Dane who, un- 
observed by Maude, gave Angela a de- 
cidedly friendly glance from sky-blue 
eyes. 

The three new-comers’ occupied 
places at the bottom of the table, and 
Angela, while she ate her omelette and 
responded to the chatter of one of the 
French girls who sat beside her, ex- 
amined them with surreptitious glances 
—open staring would havé been in- 
stantly suppressed by Maude. 

Miss Curtiss sat between her broth- 
ers. She was an extremely attractive- 
looking girl, with very pretty eyes, and 
a happy expression in a bright face 
framed by curly brown hair. 

The Dutch boy sat by Maude—next 
to him was “Roddy”; Angela recog- 
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nized the dark head she had seen over 
the banisters. He was decidedly dis- 
appointing. From the top view of his 
broad, stalwart shoulders she had 
imagined him a handsome fellow. He 
was big, strong and athletic; handsome 
he decidedly was not. His mouth was 
ugly, his nose was ugly and covered 
with freckles, his eyes—no, they were 
nice; he had his sister’s gray eyes. 
They were so nice, so honest, that in 
looking at them Angela took an instant 
liking to him, and when he laughed at 
a whispered remark of his sister’s the 
laugh so changed his face that she 
liked it still more. He was about her 
own age—under twenty. 

The other Curtiss, “the one who 
wasn’t Roddy,” was quite different 
from his brother and sister. He was 
fair, and had all the delicacy of feature 
which his brother lacked. His face, 
now that Angela saw it, pleased her 
very much; it was singularly youthful 
and boyish-looking, though he was 
older than she had thought, twenty- 
three or four at least. He did not look 
strong, yet any suggestion of weari- 
ness in the young face was be- 
lied by a sparkle of fun in the blue 
eyes. 

He colored a little, and his eyes 
looked bluer than ever, when the Abbé, 
who was next to him, addressed him in 
friendly continental fashion, and asked 
about his journey. He answered in 
French that was clear and correct, in 
spite of its English intonation. 

On the whole Angela was satisfied 
with her scrutiny, and felt herself at 
liberty to devote some of her attention 
to the young Dane, who was beginning 
to feel neglected. 

When dinner was over, she wondered 
why the elder Curtiss remained seated 
till Roddy came up to him. When he 
rose and took his brother’s arm she un- 
derstood. He was lame, and walked 
slowly and rather painfully. The two 
brothers went upstairs immediately, 
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followed by their sister, and for that 
evening were seen no more. 
+ . * . a * 

It was Angela’s custom to spend the 
hour before déjeuner, before the rest 
of the pensionnaires had made their ap- 
pearance, in a little summerhouse or 
kiosk in the higher part of the garden. 
It was a pleasant sunny spot, and com- 
manded a fine view of the town and 
shining sea. As a rule she had it to 
herself, but the morning after the ar- 
rival of the Curtiss family she found it 
already tenanted by one of the broth- 
ers—the one who wasn’t Roddy. 

He was lying in a long deck chair 
with a rug over his knees, and as she 
came nearer she saw that, lulled by the 
drowsy warmth of the morning, and 
perhaps tired out by his long journey 
of the day before, he had fallen peace- 
fully asleep. Quietly, not to disturb 
him, she turned away, and almost ran 
into Roddy, who was coming softly 
whistling up the path, his hat well at 
the back of his head, and a newspaper 
before his eyes. 

He bade her a polite good morning, 
and was going straight into the kiosk 
when Angela stopped him. 

“Your brother’s asleep,” she said. 

“Asleep, is he? the lazy beggar! Well, 
he may as well, only’—he broke off 
with an embarrassed smile—‘“‘it’s your 
place, isn’t it?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Angela 
eagerly, “don’t wake him.” 

“Let me bring your chair out here 
then.” And suiting the action to the 
word, he went softly in, and bringing 
out two chairs, planted them in the 
shade. Angela sat down on one, and 
Roddy, as if it were a matter of course, 
took the other. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Angela, “now 
Maude will say I have been rushing 
into friendships again! However, it 
isn’t my fault this time.” 

Consoling herself with this reflection, 
she accepted the loan of his paper, and 
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they fell into a casual, friendly sort 
of conversation about the country and 
the journey. 

“What time is déjewner?” Roddy 
asked presently. 

“Twelve,” responded Angela. 

“T shall have to wake my brother in 
a minute then. I'll let him sleep as 
long as he can.” 

“He—is he ill?” Angela asked hesi- 
tatingly, afraid of being thought in- 
quisitive. 

“He smashed himself up over a hunt- 
ing accident,” said Roddy, “and broke 
his leg and two of his ribs, and got 
pneumonia, consequently he has been 
laid up, and was ordered abroad some- 
where warm. So we came here.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Angela. It was not 
a particularly brilliant remark, but 
Roddy was young enough to under- 
stand the sympathy in it; it was prob- 
ably the very thing he would have 
said himself under the circumstances. 
Just then a bell rang in the house, and 
Angela sprang to her feet. 

“There’s déjeuner!’ she exclaimed. 

Not waiting for the elder Curtiss to 
make his appearance, she hurried in, 
and found herself just in time. There 
was disapproval in every glance of 
Maude’s eye, but she could not rebuke 
her sister in public, so Angela escaped 
a reprimand and, the meal over, she 
joined the group that usually assem- 
bled on the little terrace. 

The young Dane was cross and hurt, 
so she had plenty to do to smooth down 
his ruffed plumage. He was the only 
one in the Pension she really cared for 
—the Abbé, whom she was disposed to 
like, she seldom saw. Then she pre- 
pared to join Maude in a rather dull ex- 
pedition she had planned with the 
English lady and her niece who were 
great friends of hers; so, until tea- 
time, Angela had no opportunity of 
seeing anything of the new-comers. 
Even then they were not visible, but 
if they were not to be seen they were 
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certainly to be heard. They had set- 
tled down next door, and seemed to be 
having a most lively tea-party d trois. 

Their windows and those of the Er- 
ringtons were open, so the _ frequent 
laughter came plainly to the girls, and 
from their usual seat in the window 
Angela could even catch glimpses of 
one or other of the brothers when they 
came out to the balcony. Roddy’s 
voice was persistent, and occasionally 
an agonized appeal from Miss Curtiss 
suggested that she was not allowed to 
do her tea-making in peace. It all 
sounded very cheery and happy, and 
Angela listened rather wistfully. 

“I wish we had some brothers!” she 
said at last. 

“I think we are very well off as we 
are,” answered Maude. “Brothers are 
noisy, and a great deal more trouble 
than you think.” 

“I love noise,” said Angela, “and I’m 
sure I shouldn’t think them a bother. 
I believe I should make rather a good 
sister!’ 

Maude thought there was no disput- 
ing such tastes, so she got out her 
writing materials, and, feeling lonely 
and dull, Angela betook herself to the 
salon and the piano. It was deserted, 
and she began to play, hoping to soothe 
her wounded feelings by five-finger ex- 
ercises. They did not have the de- 
sired result, and she left them for 
Strauss’s Valses. These succeeded bet- 
ter; something in the underlying re- 
gret of the swinging measure suited 
her mood. 

She played well, with more feeling 
than brilliancy, and was so deep in her 
music that she did not hear slow foot- 
steps approach the room till the door 
opened, and “the one that wasn’t 
Roddy” came in. He bowed to her, 
and crossing the room, seated himself 
in an armchair. Angela’s hands 
dropped from the keys and she rose. 

“Please don’t stop,” said Curtiss. 
“Won't you go on?” He spoke diffi- 
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dently, as if he were afraid that his 
request might seund presumptuous. 
No such idea entered Angela’s mind. 

“I will if you like,” she said. 

The young man thanked her with 
boyish gratitude which moved her to 
say, “You are fond of music?” 

“Awfully! I don’t play myself—I wish 
I did—but Norah, my sister, plays very 
well.” 

There was a slight pause, then Our- 
tiss leant forward a little. 

“My brother tells me you caught me 
napping this morning, and that in your 
particular retreat,” he said; “I wish 
he had roused me and turned me out.” 
He was looking at her with a smile 
tempered by embarrassment, and 
though it was growing dusk Angela 
could see the added blueness in his 
eyes. 

“I’m very glad he didn’t,” she said. 

He looked relieved. 

“I am not usually so lazy, he ex- 
plained, “but I must confess that I 
was very tired. Have you been here 
long?” 

“Yes, ages,” answered Angela, witha 
fine disregard for accuracy. 

“Then I suppose you know the folk 
here very well.” 

“Ye-es. They haven’t all been here 
as long as we have, you know, and we 
don’t see much of some of them. The 
Dane and the Dutchman, and the Eng- 


lish lady’s niece, are here to learn 
French. The rest are always out.” 
Curtiss looked interested, and she 


went on to tell him something about 
the people and the ways of the pension. 
She knew nothing about him, as Maude 
had truly said, but he was an English- 
man and a gentleman, and that was 
all-sufficient. 

The Curtisses joined the party in the 
salon that evening after dinner. The 
Dane was introduced to Norah and 
made himself excessively agreeable, 
and presently asked her to play the ac- 
companiments to his songs. 
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Angela used to play them, and she 
felt left out in the cold, untii “the one 
who wasn’t Roddy” turned to her from 
a discussion he was having with the 
Abbé, to ask the meaning of some 
phrase he had not understood. She 
joined in their conversation, and when 
the Abbé left young Curtiss challenged 
her to a game of chess. 

They neither of them were good play- 
ers, and Roddy, by leaning over the 
back of his brother’s chair and prompt- 
ing both alike, by no means increased 
the science of their game. In the inter- 
vals of the moves, they listened to the 
struggles of the Dutch boy, who had 
got hold of an illustrated paper and 
was hugely pleased at being able to 
spell out some of the letterpress. 

“Viscount St. Vincent,” he read in 
his gutteral voice, “has just been pre- 
sented wiz ze ordre of Michael und 
George.” 

“Hullo!” said Roddy, “What’s that? 
I say’—with a dig at his brother—‘“lis- 
ten!” 

The English lady’s niece looked over 
the Dutchman’s shoulder and read 
on. 

“*The Viscounts St. Vincent have al- 
ways borne the name of Hugo. His 
lordship and his heir are no excep- 
tion.’ ” 

Roddy nodded. “That’s true enough.” 

“*His lordship is unmarried. Who 
is the heir then?” looking up from the 
paper. 

There was a slight pause. Roddy 
chuckled. “You'll tell ’em,” he said to 
his brother. The elder Curtiss grew 
very red, and looked straight at Angela 
with troubled blue eyes. “I suppose 
I am,” he said. 

Angela felt sympathetic. She was 
English herself, so she knew how Eng- 
lishmen avoid the subject of their titles 
and honors as if they were crimes, and 
dread nothing more than being thought 
in any way “snobbish.” But the others 
had the foreigners’ very real respect 
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for a good old name, and Hugo gained 
a prestige most distasteful to him. 

The incident was a lucky one so far 
as Angela was concerned, for Maude, 
assured that the Curtisses were “nice” 
people, and their family everything 
that could be desired, no longer re- 
proved her sister or tried to stop the 
growing friendship between them. And 
this friendship flourished apace. 

The first time Angela went to tea 
with the Curtisses marked an epoch in 
their intimacy. Maude had gone out 
during the afternoon, and Angela was 
sitting rather disconsolately on the low 
stone wall, looking down the road and 
waiting for her, when Norah Curtiss 
came out on the balcony and called, 
“Won’t you come and have some tea?” 

Angela flushed and accepted eagerly. 
She had been listening rather longing- 
ly to the sounds of revelry, and felt 
excited at the idea of joining in them. 

The little room out of which the bal- 
cony led had been converted into a sort 
of a sitting-room, with a table, couch 
and armchairs, and though in a state of 
perpetual and hopeless untidiness, had 
been lavishly decorated with photo- 
graphs, picture post-cards, and maga- 
zine illustrations. The Curtisses evi- 
dently knew how to make themselves 
comfortable. They also knew how to 
make other people comfortable; and, 
seated in the place of honor on the 
couch, with Hugo and Roddy attending 
to her wants, and listening to their con- 
stant flow of nonsense, Angela enjoyed 
herself as much as she had ever done 
in her life. The jokes were very bad, 
but four happy people made and 
laughed at them. This was the first 
of many delightful hours Angela spent 
in the company of her three friends. 
So far they were all the same to her— 
she seemed to know them all equally 
well, till one day when she got to know 
“the one who wasn’t Roddy” better 
than either of the others. It was dur- 
ing the afternoon; Norah and Roddy 
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were out, and Maude was in the salon 
with her friend the English lady, when, 
as Angela passed the door of the Cur- 
tisses’ little sitting-room, Hugo called 
to her. 

“Miss Errington—is that you?” 

“Yes,” answered Angela, stopping. 

“Won’t you come in and pour out my 
tea for me, it’s so dull here,” rather 
plaintively. 

Angela went in. Hugo had not been 
so well for several days; he was lying 
on the sofa, and it struck her that he 
looked pinched and white. Angela 
poured out a cup of tea and drew up a 
chair beside the sofa to serve as a 
table, as she had seen Roddy do. 

Hugo watched her contentedly, and 
when she finally sat down he thanked 
her with a smile. “You’ve not been 
out?’ he asked, as if he were making 
conversation to prevent her going 
away. 

“Only in the 
swered. 

There was a pause. Hugo idly stirred 
his tea, Angela watched the hands that 
held the cup and spoon, strong, nerv- 
ous hands, brown with a tan that 
would not wear off. Suddenly he 
raised his eyes to her face, with a look 
in them that she had never seen be- 
fore, and which set her heart beating— 
a fierce yet anxious look. 

“T have been lying here all the after- 
noon,” he said, “because I have felt too 
slack to do anything. Don’t you call 
that lazy—don’t you think I ought to 
be ashamed of myself?” 

His desire for sympathy was strug- 
gling with his pride and reticence. Ly- 
ing alone all the afternoon he had had 
time for reflection, and old hopes and 
ambitions had chased each other 
through his mind; he had had a fight 
with himself, and it had broken down 
the barrier of reserves. 

Angela got very red, and her eyes 
met his with open honesty. “No, I 
don’t,” she said, bluntly. 


garden,” Angela an- 
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“You know,” Hugo went on, in a 
different tone, “how it is that I—that 
1 am here?” 

Angela nodded. 
me.” 

“And how I got smashed up?” 

She nodded again. 

“It was such a glorious run!” Hugo 
said with enthusiasm. “All but the 
finish, I never came in for that. It’s 
like my life, I’ve been pulled up before 
the end,” and he laughed, not happily. 
“I was a soldier, you know,” Hugo 
went on, his troubled boy’s face rest- 
ing on his hand, “and I meant to do 
such great things. I don’t think I was 
too ambitious, but it seemed to me—it 
seems to me now—such a fine profes- 
sion, and I—I was so proud of it.” He 
paused a minute. “I passed so well, 
and I had just got my step, and they 
said I was getting on. I’m not brag- 
ging,” he said anxiously, “but I do 
want you to understand.” 

“I know,” said Angela, “‘go on.” 

Hugo went on. Norah and Roddy 
knew all his feelings, and sympathized 
with them most intensely, but it sound- 
ed like complaining to speak to them 
about it. It was different, somehow, to 
tell this girl, who nodded and said, “I 
know—go on,”’ in just that tone. 

“And then it all came to an end. I 
had to leave the regiment, there were 
plenty of fellows to fill my place who 
hadn’t a game leg and weren’t likely to 
get pneumonia if ever they happened to 
sleep out in the wet.” 

He sighed—a deep and bitter sigh. “It 
seems rather rough, doesn’t it?” 

Angela did not speak. What was the 
use of preaching the gospel of patience 
and resignation to this young heart, 
hot with the sense of injustice? 

“Shunted from the army, kicked out 
on account of ill-health! It was the 
first tumble I ever had—and the last. 
They say life’s a sort of battle—there’s 
not much fighting left for me. I sup- 
pose I’m kicked out of that too.” 


“Your brother told 
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An answer sprang to Angela’s lips. 
She had a fear as deep as Hugo’s own, 
born like his of mingled shyness and 
reverence, of using words and expres- 
sions that meant so much, and for a 
moment she hesitated. Only for a mo- 
ment. When she spoke it was almost 
as though she were speaking to herself, 
so low were her words. They were 
not so low but that he caught them. 
“It says—In that war there is no dis- 
charge.’ ” 

Hugo’s hand hid his face; there was 
a long silence. 

Outside in the chestnut tree a bird 
was singing with all its heart, the sun 
made long shadows across’. the 


grass. 
There came a call from the garden. 
“Hugo, Hugo!” 


Hugo did not move. 

Angela rose and stepped out to the 
balcony. 

“Oh, are you there?’ cried Roddy, 
from the terrace step. “Come down 
here, it’s so jolly, such an evening!” 

Angela looked back undecidedly. Hu- 
go sat up. 

“Yes, do go,” he said, quite in his or- 
dinary voice. 

“But you’ll be dull,” Angela  an- 
swered, hesitatingly. 

“No I won’t. Will you—if you 
wouldn’t mind moving that armchair 
on to the balcony, I could look on; oh, 
thank you!” 

As Angela was turning away he 
stopped her. 

“You—you won’t bother about what 
I said?” he begged, his gaze on the 
sunshine. 

She did not answer, and turning his 
head quickly to look at her, he saw 
the tears standing in her eyes. “I’m 
sorry,” she said, putting out her hand, 
“I’m sorry.” 

Yet it was with a strangely happy 
heart that Angela ran down to join the 


others. 
* . * . 7 7 
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“A note for Miss Angela Errington,” 
said Roddy, in his politest voice. 

Angela opened the door and took the 
twisted piece of paper. 

“Thank you, any answer?” she in- 
quired with gravity. 

“I think so.” 

“I'll send it round then,” said An- 
gela, and Roddy bowed and departed. 
Considering that their room was next 
door, it would have seemed less elab- 
orate, simpler, to give their messages 
in person; but that would have been 
hopelessly commonplace. 

Angela laughed as she read the note, 
and then tossed it across the table to 
Maude, who looked at it in bewilder- 
ment. 

“My dear Norah,” it ran. “I shall be 
delighted to join your expedition to- 
morrow. I have been there before, but 
with you and your brother we shall be 
a very jolly little party, and I shall not 
much mind going again. Yours, 

“Angela.” 

“What a curious way to write,’ ob- 
served Maude. 

“Well, you see, it simplifies matters,” 
said Angela. “I only have to send it 
back.” Which she accordingly did, by 
pushing it under the door. The expe- 
dition was to a ruined Chdteau which 
stood on the sea-coast. It was acces- 
sible by land and by water; the latter, 
which was by far the pleasanter, was 
the way Norah proposed. 

“We can sail across,” she explained, 
“and look over the place, and get tea 
there. Hugo might go, but he says he 
has some work to do, besides, he 
doesn’t like the sea.” 

It struck the younger girl as unkind 
to leave him again, and Norah seemed 
to guess her feelings from her face, for 
she said quickly, “I didn’t like to go 
without him, but he says he has heaps 
to do, and he’s going to have tea with 
the Dane. You'll come, won’t you? I 
didn’t ask your sister, because I heard 
Mrs. Chapman say she was going to 
invite her to a concert.” 
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Angela enjoyed the entertainments 
originated by Norah a great deal too 
much to refuse, and accordingly next 
morning Hugo sat on the low wall and 
watched a happy trio out of sight. 

Roddy waved his hand with a cheer- 
ful “Good-bye, old man—shan’t be 
late,” and Hugo went through a panto- 
mime expressive of grief and desola- 
tion, and wrung floods of imaginary 
tears out of his handkerchief. 

The three excursionists went down to 
the shore with the intention of getting 
a boat they had used several! times be- 
fore. 

As a rule her proprietor was to be 
found smoking in her vicinity; to-day, 
however, he had vanished, and they re- 
membered that there was a féte in the 
town which had made even the old 
fishermen desert the beach. “How- 
ever,” Roddy said, “it doesn’t matter, 
we'll be back before they miss us.” 

With the help of a couple of boys 
they managed to launch the boat, 
Roddy getting decidedly wet in the 
process, and scrambled in. Both he 
and his sister could manage a sailing- 
boat, and though Angela was a novice 
she was quite ready to take her fair 
share of the work. 

It was intensely hot, the sun beating 
on the sea like a furnace, though the 
breezes which ruffled the water into 
little waves lightened the oppressive 
air. They were not sorry to land. 
When the garrulous old man who 
showed them the ruins left them, they 
stood in a row leaning on the wall at 
the edge of the terrace, and looking 
over the sea. 

Angela gave a little gasp. 
it is!’ 

Roddy looked at the sky with an eye 
of a connoisseur. “I’m afraid we're 
going to have a storm,” he said. “I 
really think, Norah, that we ought to 
postpone tea.” 

When they re-embarked the sky was 
overcast, the wind was getting up, and 


“How hot 
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turned the wavelets into white crested 
waves; a gull was sweeping the water 
with low, harsh cries; the boat rose 
and fell most uncomfortably. Some- 
times the wind sent them scudding be- 
fore it, sometimes changed so suddenly 
as to leave the sail loose and flapping, 
and with every change grew stronger 
and colder. 

Roddy seemed to know what he was 
about, and Norah had the greatest 
faith in his navigation, so Angela did 
not feel nervous. 

Presently Roddy turned his head to 
say, “We're going to get a drenching 
after all,” and even as he spoke a fresh 
gust of wind bore down upon them, 
bringing the rain with it. They had 
some rugs, but they gave little protec- 
tion, and before long the girls’ white 
dresses were wet through. They sat 
close together with the rugs wrapped 
round them, the rain and the fiying 
spray in their faces, while Roddy 
strained his eyes to see through the 
mist and gathering darkness. Once the 
boat heeled over so far that Angela 
gave an involuntary clutch at the hand 
that held her own. Norah looked 
down with a smile and put a protecting 
arm round her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said. 

The noise of the wind was increasing, 
but Roddy seemed to have heard or 
guessed what she said, for he looked 
round and nodded to them encourag- 
ingly. His flannels were clinging to 
him in soaking folds, his head was 
bare, and the water ran from his hair 
in streams. It seemed to Angela days 
instead of hours since they had started, 
and the noises round her, the wind and 
the swish of the rain, the creaking and 
flapping above her head, had all run 
into one confused, confusing roar, when 
Norah shook her slightly and pointed. 

They were not far from the shore 
now—even through the darkness they 
could make out figures running to and 
fro, and big waves tumbling on the 
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beach. Norah crept up to where Roddy 
was crouching. “Can we get in?” 

“Impossible,” answered the boy, not 
moving his eyes. “I daren’t try it—we 
might be dashed to bits.” 

With a sinking heart Norah made her 
way back again. The younger girl 
raised a questioning face, but the elder 
merely nodded as reassuringly as she 
could. 

“Is it all right?” asked Angela. 

Norah answered: “It’s all right.” 

* * + * * * 

Hugo spent a long afternoon by him- 
self. After tea he went back to his 
room, to await the return of his brother 
and sister. He settled himself on the 
sofa with a book and dropped off to 
sleep; when he opened his eyes the 
room was in semi-darkness, and he felt 
stiff and cold. Conscious that some- 
thing had roused him, he waited for a 
moment. 

A knock at the door. “Come in,” he 
said, and Maude Errington entered. 

“Mr. Curtiss,” she said hurriedly, 
“have your sister and brother returned 
yet?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he answered 
quickly—“‘why ?” 

“Angela has not come back, and I 
am getting anxious. It is close upon 
seven.” 

“You don’t mean that!” exclaimed 
Hugo. 

He crossed to the window and opened 
it, letting a gust of wind and rain into 
the room. “What a night! Are you 
sure,” he asked, turning to her, “that 
they are still out?” 

“Quite sure—oh, Mr. Curtiss, what 
ean we do? They must be at sea—in 
this weather!” 

“Roddy’s a good sailor,” said Hugo, 
“he has been able to manage a boat 
pretty nearly ever since he could 
walk.” He spoke as if he were strug- 
gling with his own fears. A _ blast 
shook the windows against which the 
rain was beating. Hugo gave a hasty 


glance round the room, his long coat 
lay across the chair, and before Maude 
knew what he intended doing he had 
slipped it on, and wound his _ scarf 
round his throat. 

“Are you going down.” 

“Yes,” he answered curtly; then, as 
he caught sight of the girl’s pale face, 
he smiled at her. “Don’t be too anx- 
ious, Miss Errington.” 

Maude went down with him and gave 
him* his stick. At the door he turned 
and held out his hand. “Cheer up!” 
he said boyishly. 

Maude looked after him till she lost 
sight of the slight, limping figure down 
the avenue, then went up to her room 
to wait. 

Hugo hurried as fast as he was able 
through the darkness and the rain, the 
branches of the trees swaying and 
creaking above him. At the bottom of 
the avenue he met the Dane. “Hulloa!” 
said the latter, as he recognized the 
young Englishman: “Where are you off 
to?” 

In a few rapid words Curtiss ex- 
plained. The Dane glanced up at the 
darkening sky and _ scurrying clouds, 
then without a word he offered his 
arm, and together the two men made 
their way down to the beach. They 
found many people gathered there in 
intense excitement. When at last the 
boat was seen, tossing far out at sea, 
the alarm was general. 

Nothing could be done; there was no 
help possible for the little craft but 
what her crew could give her. She 
tossed out there, within sight of the 
shore and the breakers, within sight 
of the men and women who watched 
with such anxious eyes. There was 
nothing to do but to wait. 

For hours Hugo waited. the Dane 
with him. Sometimes tramping up and 
down to keep warm, sometimes crouch- 
ing in the shelter of a boat, always 
with eyes turned seaward towards the 
cockleshell that, hardly visible, disap- 
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peared and appeared again, and 
tumbled and tossed, so near, yet out of 
reach. 

Their watch was kept in silence; 
Hugo’s heart was too full for words. 
He thought of Norah, his comrade and 
faithful ally since childhood. And of 
dear old Roddy, with his cheery voice 
and unfailing good temper. But most 
of all he thought of Angela. He re- 
membered that day, when tired, disap- 
pointed, and miserable he had been 
tempted to speak to her, how her eyes 
had filled—for him—and how his heart 
had warmed at the touch of her hand. 
On one occasion he had been in what 
Roddy quite justly called “a beastly 
temper.” He remembered how Ange- 
la’s eyes held a look that shamed him, 
though it was only of sympathy. 

“She understood,” he said to himself 
—“‘she always understands,” and there, 
in the stormy darkness, in her danger, 
he realized all she was to him. 

Hugo was recalled to the present by 
a sudden exclamation from the Dane, 
who was gazing out to sea as if he 
could hardly believe his eyes. Then 
Hugo noticed that the boat was coming 
nearer. 

“He’s coming in!” the Dane cried ex- 
citedly. 

“Why, she must be swamped!” Hugo 
answered. 

“The sea is less 
Dane. 

It was true. The breakers that rolled 
on to the shore had lost their violence, 
the wind no longer blew in such fierce 
gusts. The boat came in—they could 
make out the figures now; Hugo saw 
his brother’s crouching form. Roddy 
was making for a straight piece of 
sand and shingle, but the boat an- 


strong,” said the 


swered him so slowly that Hugo knew 
how full of water she must be. 

“He is a wonderful sailor,” said the 
Dane. 

The whole crowd had run together; 
in breathless silence the 


little craft 
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drew in—closer—closer. 
pause, a wild shout, and the men 
plunged into the sea shoulder deep. 
Eager hands were stretched forward, 
and then the boat was drawn up high 
and dry—safe at last. Hugo dropped 
his friend’s arm, and as his brother 
jumped down, clasped his shoulder: 
“Roddy! Thank God—thank God!” 

The boy turned a startled face— 
never had he seen Hugo so moved. 

“You here? You must be—you are,” 
with a hand on his sleeve, “wet 
through. Hugo, this is madness. What 
was the use of coming out?” 

But Hugo had left him. Through 
the crowd he had caught sight of a 
slight figure, and pale, rainwashed 
face. Angela, dazed by the sudden al- 
most overwhelming feeling of safety, 
cold, wet, and exhausted, was clinging 
to Norah, whose arm was still round 
her, and who was answering as best 
she could the questions of the excited 
men. Suddenly the crowd parted to let 
someone through whom Angela at first 
thought was Roddy—then recognized. 

He came straight up to her, hardly 
noticing his sister. 

“Angela—Angela!”’ His voice broke. 

He was holding her hand close in 
both his own. She raised her face; for 
an instant their eyes met, and he read 
in hers what she could not say. 

“Come on,” cried Roddy’s voice, tired 
but cheery still. ‘“There’s a cart up 
there—room for all of us. Let’s get out 
of this. The Dane—oh, here he is. 
Will you help the ladies, monsieur? 
And you,” to his brother, “you dear old 


donkey, take my arm.” 
* . + * . * 


A hesitating 


When Angela awoke the sun was 
shining from a blue sky, shining on 
wet and drooping leaves, on sodden 
grass, and wet and draggled flowers. 
The window was open, and the breeze 
brought a scent of freshness and purity 
into the room. For a time the girl lay 
still, going over the events of the night 
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before. She could remember being 
helped into the cart, after that it was 
all a blank. 

Presently Maude came across the 
room and bent over her. 

“Good morning,” said Angela, very 
sleepily, “how are you?” 

“The question is, how are you?” an- 
swered Maude, laughing. 

Angela sat up rather gingerly, and 
after a moment’s consideration pro- 
nounced herself all right. “What’s the 
time?’ she inquired. 

“Past eleven; I wondered when you 
meant to wake.” 

“Well, 'm going to get up now. 
How’s Norah?” 

“She seems quite well.” 

“And Roddy?” 

“He looks frightfully tired, but oth- 
erwise he’s all right.” 

“And—and ‘the one who isn’t 
Roddy’?” asked Angela, smilipg as 
though he had not been the one she 
cared most to know about, though she 
had not asked for fear her sister should 
guess the secret that she shared only 
with him. Maude’s face grew grave. 

“I’m afraid he is very ill indeed.” 

Angela raised a white and startled 
face: ‘““What?” 

“Yes—they packed him off to bed di- 
rectly he came in, but during the night 
be called his brother, who sent some 
one to fetch the doctor. Of course he 
caught a chill waiting in the rain—he 
was wet through.” 

“Why did you let him go down; why 
didn’t you keep him in?” 

Angela’s voice was sharp with re- 
proach. Maude looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“How could I? I have no authority 
over him.” 

“I could have kept him,” said the girl 
in a low tone. 

The door of the little sitting-room 
stood wide open as Angela passed it, 
the window was closed, the curtains 
were half drawn, just as Hugo had left 
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them. She went in and threw open the 
window, and a breath of fresh air 
fanned her cheeks. The rug that cov- 
ered the sofa was on the floor, on it lay 
an open book, and as she stooped to 
pick it up she saw between the leaves 
a little limp bunch of violets. 

She had gathered them and tied them 
into a buttonhole the day before, and 
had given them to Hugo as a half-jest- 
ing, half-serious attempt at consolation. 
She remembered the quick look of 
pleasure with which he had received 
them, and as the poor little flowers lay 
in her hand, a big tear fell on them, to 
her own surprise and shame. 

She put the violets into a glass of 
water and left them on the table, 
though there seemed but little chance 
of their recovery. 

Roddy appeared alone at déjeuner. 
He looked as Maude had said, fright- 
fully tired, almost worn out, and gave 
short and unsatisfactory answers to the 
many inquiries for his brother. He 
spoke across to the girl to ask how she 
felt, but she forebore to question him 
till the meal was over, when she fol- 
lowed him into the garden. 

“Mr. Curtiss, how is your brother?” 
Then, as the boy did not answer—“Is 
he very ill?’ she asked in a voice 
whose trembling he could hear. Roddy 
did not raise his eyes. For an instant 
he paused, as if he were trying to con- 
trol himself, then he answered—the 
words were very low—“I’m afraid he’s 
just as bad as he crn be.” 

Presently Roddy continued. 

“He doesn’t always know what he’s 
talking about, poor old boy. Sometimes 
he thinks he’s a soldier—and then he 
speaks about yesterday. I never real- 
ized how awfully anxious he must 
have been. Mostly’—he stopped— 
“mostly he thinks of you,” he said, 
quietly. 

There was a pause. Roddy half 
turned to look at her. 

“May I ask you something?” 
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Angela nodded silghtly; she could not 
speak. 

The boy seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in saying what he wished. If he 
had not been so young, and so abso- 
lutely simple and unspoilt, he would 
never have tried to say it. 

“I wondered if you knew how much 
you were in his thoughts, and what a 
lot your judgment and opinion mean 
to him, and whether, if you did, you’d 
care. He’s such an awfully good chap 
—you see I know that better than most 
people—and so I always want him to 
have everything that he wants. And 
he wants more than anything that you 
should think well of him and believe 
him brave. He cares so much; | don’t 
know if you do—I can’t ask that——” 

Angela interrupted him suddenly. 

“You mustn’t—oh, you mustn’t!” she 
cried, turning on him a crimson face 
and eyes swimming in tears. 

Roddy stepped back; “I—I beg your 
pardon,” he stammered. 

Always impulsive, Angela caught 
hold of his sleeve. “No—don’t say 
that, don’t think that! I understand, 
only—only--I—no, I can’t say it; oh! it’s 


so difficult. Go to him—go!” 
Roddy went. 
a * of * * * 


The afternoon passed slowly and sad- 
ly enough. Angela had not the heart 
to do anything; she felt tired and mis- 
erably anxious, and wandered listlessly 
about, chiefly on the terrace under 
Hugo’s window. 

Everyone was very kind, especially 
the Dane. He had probably more pen- 
etration than he was usually credited 
with, for after giving the girl a search- 
ing look from the salon window he 
went out, returning in a few moments 
with an album of Danish views which 
he had often promised to show her. An- 
gela had no particular wish to see them 
now, but she appreciated the kind mo- 
tive, and would not willingly have hurt 
his feelings, so she came into the room 
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where he had spread the book out on 
the table, and asked questions and let 
him explain the different pictures and 
translate some of the letterpress from 
his own soft language into French. 

Most of the pensionnaires, drawn to- 
gether by a common feeling, were as- 
sembled in the salon, but the voices had 
almost unconsciously dropped—even 
the two French girls had subdued their 
tones. There was hardly any sound 
but the Dane’s gentle voice and Ange- 
la’s faint responses, and presently even 
these died away. 

The silence was broken by steps com- 
ing down the stairs and across the hall, 
and Norah’s figure appeared in the 
open doorway. 

Her face glimmered white through 
the growing darkness as she glanced 
round in search of someone: “Angela?” 

The girl started to her feet. 

“He wants you. Angela; will you 
come? He is asking for you,” Norah 
continued, as they went upstairs; “he 
keeps on asking for you.” 

She put her hand through the 
younger girl’s arm, and, feeling how 
she trembled—“‘Don’t be frightened,” 
she said, just as she had said it in their 
time of danger. 

There was a mist before Angela’s 
eyes as she entered the room, and for 
a moment she saw nothing. Several 
people were there, but she could not 
distinguish them, for the lamp was 
shaded. As she became accustomed 
to the gloom she saw that Roddy was 
standing on the other side of the bed, 
still and rigid. 

Norah drew the girl forward, then 
bent over her brother. “Hugo,” she 
whispered—“‘darling.” 

The long figure turned slightly; No- 
rah moved away. 

Angela’s nervousness left her sudden- 
ly. She drew near the bed, quietly and 
collectedly; only Roddy could see how 
pale she was. 

Hugo was lying quite still, his face 
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in the faint light looked drawn and 
gray, his eyes were open and fixed on 
hers—all the color had gone out of 
them; it gave Angela a shock to see 
how ill he looked. 

“You’ve come,” he said, “I wanted to 
see you; | wanted to ask you some- 
thing.” 

His voice was low and weak; there 
was a note of distress in it—of anxiety. 

Angela stooped lower. 

“What was it you said about fighting; 
I can’t remember. What was it?” 

“About fighting?” 

“About fighting—about war. I can’t 
remember!” 

The distressed look had deepened on 
his face, but Angela understood now. 

“‘In that war there is no dis- 
charge,’”’ she said, clearly. 

Roddy did not know of what they 
were speaking, but he saw the puzzled, 
anxious expression die from his broth- 
er’s face as he repeated it. 

“Yes, that’s right—‘In that war there 
is no discharge.’ Tell me what it 
means.” 

The people in the room were listening 
—Angela took no heed of them. She 
had forgotten everything but Hugo and 
the wish to do whatever he wanted. “I 
think it means that we mustn’t give in. 
We must be brave and go on fighting.” 
She spoke slowly, choosing her words; 
Hugo’s eyes devoured her face. “And 
I think it means that we shall get pro- 
motion as we have gone on, however 
tired and disinclined we may have felt. 
It is that which makes a brave sol- 
dier.” 

Hugo’s eyes fell. “I have not been a 
very brave soldier,” he whispered. 

“You are the bravest soldier I know,” 


said Angela. 

Something in her voice made Roddy 
look at her sharply, and Norah stepped 
forward to her side. The younger girl 
put out her hand, and the elder grasped 
it tightly. 

Hugo’s eyes had wandered to the 


window, illumined by the last sunrays. 
The evening was drawing in, gray 
clouds were creeping up into a prim- 
rose sky. The room grew quieter and 
darker. The two girls sat beside the 
bed, Angela half leaning against her 
friend, her mind busy with many 
things. 

Hugo’s face seemed to grow grayer 
in the gathering darkness. Presently 
he stirred. Roddy bent over him. Hugo 
half raised himself on his arm. “Let 
me go, Roddy,” he said loudly and 
clearly. “I’ve got to be in at the finish! 
We mustn’t give in, you know, and it 
isn’t much further, any way... 
Floreat Etona!”’ 

His own voice seemed to rouse him, 
for when his brother laid him down he 
fell back on the pillow with a long sigh. 
Roddy held him for a moment, then 


stood up. 
“I think he’s asleep,” he said. 
* * * * 7. ca 


The light fell brightly across the ter- 
race where the remains of tea were 
spread, and where Roddy sat, tipping 
back in his chair and engaged in the 
double occupation of reading “The 
Weekly Times” and finishing the cake. 
Presently he put down his paper, 
stretched himself luxuriously, stuck 
his hands in the pockets of his shooting 
coat, and indulged in a _ portentous 
yawn. 

He suppressed it hurriedly, and 
brought his chair back to its normal 
position, as Maude came through the 
door. 

Miss Errington looked along the 
drive where Norah and the Dane were 
walking up and down in earnest con- 
versation, then back at Roddy. “How 
is it you’re here alone?’ she asked. 

“There is an ancient and venerable 
proverb,” returned the boy senten- 
tiously, “which says that ‘two’s com- 
pany and three’s none.’ ” 

“T see,” said Maude laughing, “but 
where is your brother?” 
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“Up there,’ answered Roddy, nod- 
ding vaguely towards the little kiosk. 
“Your sister is with him.” ; 

“Oh!” said Maude. “Ought he to be 
out so late?’ 

“I don’t know; I don’t call this late. 
1 think he might stay out a bit longer,” 
said Roddy, who had a rooted objection 
to what he called “spoiling sport.” 
Maude was silent, and Roddy suggest- 
ed stump cricket. Norah and the Dane 
joined them, and the warm evening 
air re-echoed with shouts and laugh- 
ter. 

Meanwhile a foolishly contented 
couple reclined on a big rug in the 
shade of the trees, not talking very 
much, but watching the breeze rustle 
through the leaves, the sun sparkle on 
the sea, with eyes to which the world 
had never seemed so good. 

Angela’s gaze kept wandering to the 
peaceful face and long, lazy figure by 
her side as if she could hardly believe 
he was there. The tan was coming 
back to Hugo’s face, the sparkle was 
returning to his eyes; in spite of the 
weakness which showed itself in a 
general disinclination to do anything 
but lie in the sun, he looked better and 
stronger and brighter than Angela had 
ever seen him. 

He turned his head, and met her eyes 
with a smile which held some amuse- 
ment but a great deal more tenderness. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T was thinking,” said Angela. 

“Were you? What about?’ 

“Well—it was about you. I seem 
always to be thinking about you!” 
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“Really? That's odd, because I occa- 
sionally think about you!” 

This astonishing discovery held them 
silent for a few moments. 

“You know,” Hugo said presently, 
apropos of nothing at all, and looking 
straight up at a bit of blue sky visible 
between the leaves above them, “I 
think Angela is the very prettiest name 
I have ever heard. How did you come 
by it?” 

“Mother wanted to call me ‘Angel,’ 
but father said it was too bad to give 
me a name like that to live up to.” 

“T shall call you ‘Angel,’” said Hugo 
softly, “sometimes: when we're quite 
alone: for you have been an angel to 
me,” he went on, speaking low and 
very earnestly, “I don’t know what I 
ever did without you! How cross I 
used to be—what a time I used to give 
poor old Roddy! I think—I really think 
I am pluckier now.” 


The eager anxiety in his voice 
touched her deeply. “I never knew 
you anything but plucky,” she an- 


swered. “Plucky and brave and much 
too modest.” 

“I wonder how it is,” he said reflec- 
tively, “that you seem to see the best 
side of me so much more often than the 
worst of me! Somehow or other I al- 
ways feel at my best with you.” 

“Perhaps that’s because”’—she broke 
off suddenly. 

“Yes?” said Hugo, turning towards 
her with an eager light in his blue 
eyes, and the color deepening in his 
cheeks, “Because——” 

“Because I love you,” she said. 

Dorothy @ Beckett Terrell. 
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A SEASON IN SKYE. 


Our lodge stood on the curving shore 
of a good-sized bay, hard by a tidal in- 
let where the principal trout-stream of 
the property mingles its peat-brown 
waters with the ocean brine. From 
the drawing-room windows is a won- 
drous vista of sea and mountain and 
moor; bold promontories tumbling 
headlong into the waves, the rocky 
crests of distant islets peeping blue 
above the horizon, and across the wa- 
ters of the Sound, the hills of Ross and 
Sutherland, range upon range, sharp 
cut against the dappled sky. There are 
two fair-sized islands in the bay, and in 
the channel between the bigger of the 
two and the mainland a fringe of 
foaming breakers betokens one of the 
hidden reefs which endanger naviga- 
tion in these northern seas; and near 
it a flock of gulls flecks the surface of 
the sea, as they hover over a shoal of 
herring. The shore is rimmed with 
low cliffs of black columnar basalt, hol- 
lowed out in places by the action of the 
sea into caves, where rock-pigeons and 
various sea-birds find a home. And 
then, what a glorious sea!—blue, spark- 
ling, deep, and splendidly clear, with a 
mighty wash and swell set in motion 
by the Atlantic. The beach is strewn 
with débris from the cliffs, though here 
and there a golden sand-patch peeps 
through the dark masses of rock and 
boulders which, shell-incrusted and 
clothed with sea-tangle, are piled one 
upon another in a fashion that gives 
some inkling of the force of wind and 
wave in these tempestuous regions. 

One of these patches of sand, half a 
mile from the house, forms the princi- 
pal landing-place whenever the sea is 
sufficiently smooth to enable the boat- 
men to put out to the little steamer 
which forms our chief means of com- 
munication with the outside world. In 


the Hebrides one seems, as it were, on 
the outskirts of the earth. They 
“march” with Nowhere; and their iso- 
lation is rendered greater by the 
storms which beat perpetually on their 
coasts. 

Just now the sea is smooth on the 
surface, but there is a heavy ground- 
swell which breaks rhythmically on the 
rock-bound shore; and the booming of 
the surf, now dully moaning, now ris- 
ing to a loud resonant roar—so differ- 
ent from the feeble plash of our south- 
erm seas—can be heard on these still 
summer evenings miles away. The 
steamer has just called, and, there be- 
ing no roadway to the landing-place, 
small parties of villagers—men, wom- 
en, boys, and girls—can be seen toil- 
ing painfully up the steep path from 
the sands with enormous burdens. 

It is a lovely evening, and, though 
the c’ock has just struck ten, the sun- 
set glow still lingers in the sky over 
the serrated ridge which forms the 
horizon to the north-west. Unwilling 
to go in, we stroll down to the shore 
to see if there are any sea-trout in the 
tiny estuary which forms the river’s 
mouth. There are a few small ones 
jumping in the sea just outside, which 
is an encouraging sign, but they will 
not be running up for another week or 
two; and, though we often tried, we 
never caught any with the ‘fly in the 
salt water—nor has anybody else, they 
tell us, ever succeeded in doing so here. 
In other places that I know of excellent 
fishing is to be got in sea creeks and 
pools when the tide is coming in, and 
near the flood. 

Our only sport, therefore, for the 
present is sea and loch fishing. Four 
miles of boggy moorland lie between us 
and the best of the trout-lochs, which 
nestles at the base of a precipitous hill, 

















2,000 feet in height. The trout are 
small, few of them over half a pound; 
but they take well, and there are lots 
of them, and our baskets are easily 
filled. There is no boat, so we have to 
do the best we can, fishing from the 
bank or paddling in the shallow wa- 
ter. Our treeless and 
barren, save for the scanty vesture of 
grass and heather upon the hillsides, 
are wild and, though not strikingly 
picturesque, thoroughly typical of the 
country. From the crags high above 
us come the dismal croakings of a cou- 
ple of ravens; and they have for com- 
pany three gulls that for some unac- 
countable reason have forsaken, their 
native element for the mountain-tops. 
A pair of kestrels and a large falcon 
are circling overhead, and every now 
and then a stone dislodged by a brows- 
ing sheep comes clattering down the 
hillside. A couple of weasels on a 
neighboring stone-heap watch my pro- 
ceedings with evident interest, display- 
ing a boldness that is born of the se- 
curity which all vermin seem to enjoy 
in Skye. “Hoodies,” daws, ravens, 
magpies, carrion crows, and other ene- 
mies of the game abound all over the 
island; and the chough, which is now 
growing rare in most parts of England 
and Scotland, is often seen. 

Skye weather is proverbially bad, 
and for some weeks we had little op- 
portunity for pleasurable sea-fishing; 
but one bright afternoon we launched 
the boat to try for pollock, or lythe as 
they call them up here. As we glided 
over the smooth surface of the won- 
drously clear water we peered down 
into its many-colored depths, where 
crayfish, crabs of various kinds, jelly- 
fish, and other marine monsters, lay or 
crawled among the coral-like rocks, 
festooned with sea-anemones and 
dense masses of sea-weed, whose long 
snaky fronds, like mermaids’ tresses, 


surroundings, 


waved gently to and fro. 
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Coasting along the black cliffs of the 
nearest island, the keeper first visited 
his lobster-pots and pulled them up one 
by one—only to find that their contents 
had been rifled by thievish fishermen. 
Presentiy a vicious “jug-jug’ on my 
wife’s line indicated that she had 
hooked something heavy, and, in spite 
of his furious struggles, a big pollock 
was hauled in and gaffed. Another 
and another followed, till we had half- 
a-dozen in the boat, and then they sud- 
denly stopped taking. At the end of 
the island we disturbed a sooty regi- 
ment of cormorants, who were stand- 
ing in solemn array on a projecting 
mass of basalt; and the round back of 
a whale was espied five or six hundred 
yards to our left, causing no little ex- 
citement in the boat. We only caught 
two more pollock, and, after complet- 
ing the circuit of the island, rowed 
home. 

Next day we had our first try for sea- 
trout. The sun was shining brightly 
when we got up, but there was a scent 
of rain in the air; and lo! a mighty 
change in our little stream, which the 
evening before had flowed calm and 
placid in the long pool under the cliff 
above the lodge, but was now rolling 
a big amber flood in noise and tumult 
to the sea. A water-spout must have 
burst over the Storr and other hills 
around its source; and, as these Skye 
rivers fall almost as rapidly as they 
rise, Sandy, the ghillie, opines “she’ll 
fush fine” in the afternoon. However, 
we did not do much good that day, 
though I secured a beauty just under 
2 Ib. in the evening; but if the fish 
were not on the feed, the 
were—indeed, their appetites 
failed towards dinner-time. 

We got a few sea-trout next day, but 
they were not running properly yet, 
though we could see numbers of them, 
with an occasional grilse, jumping at 
the little waterfall above the cliff pool, 
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A week later the fishing was in full 
swing, remaining so to the end of 
September; and I got fair sport, and 
caught fresh-run silvery fish right up 
to the close of the season on the 31st 
October. Our bags were never large, 
but, considering that the summer was 
a very dry one, and the sea-trout 
season the worst on record in the Heb- 
rides, we had no cause to complain. 
Occasionally, when the sise was on, 
one would catch six or eight good fish 
in an hour, besides losing as many 
more, and then they would stop tak- 
ing altogether till the evening. The 
best fun, perhaps, was fishing in quite 
low water with small flies and light 
tackle, when the angler had to put 
forth his best skill and employ his 
most attractive lures; and in the 
dusk of the evening, when it was 
nearly dark, I often had excellent 
sport. He is a good fighter, the 
sea-trout, and, though his mouth 
is very tender, you must hold him 
hard if you want to prevent him 
dancing all over the pool and alarming 
his friends, whom you are hoping to 
capture afterwards. One fish, which I 
hooked in a small pool, jumped clean 
out of the water on to the stones in 
his frantic efforts to get free, and was 
secured, with my wife’s aid, before he 
had time to wriggle back into his na- 
tive element. 

The biggest fish ran through, as a 
rule, to the upper reaches of the river, 
where, however, they did not take so 
well, and rapidly lost condition. There 
was one pool, with a swift shallow 
run at its head, and a long stretch of 
deep smooth-flowing water below, 
which always held big trout and a few 
salmon. It was not a particular fa- 
vorite of mine, but my friend G 





seldom left it without one or two good 
trout, for he is a more skilful angler 
than I when the water is clear and the 
fish are shy, and the frequent silver 
glint of their upturned bellies tells 


in Skye. 


you they are rising short at the fly. He 
always preferred to fish it up-stream, 
when the wind permitted,—a method 
which did not find favor with the 
local fishermen. We never had any 
luck with the salmon, though an 
ugly red brute took my small heck- 
ham-peckham one day, and after sulk- 
ing for twenty minutes at the bottom 
of the pool, went off with it in his 
mouth. 

Hard by the above-mentioned pool, 
on a knoll above the river-bank, en- 
closed* by a rude stone wall and 
fringed with a few dwarf willows and 
alders, was the parish graveyard. 
Here the forefathers of the various 
hamlets sleep—“U.P.,” Free, United 
Free, and Established, side by side in 
one common resting-place; and the 
communion of death stills the jangle 
of warring sects and denominations. 
Now and again a small group of 
mourners, black-coated and trousered, 
with never a kilt amongst them,—one 
seldom sees a kilt in Skye,—gathers 
round a newly made grave. Depress- 
ing ceremonies are these Hebridean 
funerals, and eminently prosaic; there 
is no picturesque wake or procession. 
no sound of lamentation or wailing of 
pipes, for the pipes seem almost to 
have vanished from the island along 
with the kilt—indeed, the sombre-char- 
acter of the people appears to be re- 
flected alike in their occasions of grief 
and of gladness. 

Toil-worn and oppressed is the air of 
the Skye crofter. There is no joy or 
laughter in his face, as in that of his 
Irish cousin. He looks like what he 
is, one who finds Nature very hard 
and cruel, and himself perpetually at 
war with her. A niggard soil and an 
ungenial if temperate, climate make 
his life one long struggle. The tem- 
pest howls dolefully round his miser- 
able dwelling by day and by night; the 
thunder of the breakers and the moan 
of the surf sound continually in his 
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ears; the pitiless rain lashes him on 
moor and hillside, and the mountain 
mists enfold him in their chilly em- 
brace. Ghosts and goblins everywhere 
haunt his gloomy imagination—fairies 
and pixies in the straths and glens; 
elves and brownies on the mist- 
crowned hills, and kelpies in the foam- 
ing torrents and the dark caverns hol- 
lowed out in the cliffs by the raging 
sea. 

Meanwhile with us it was yet mid- 
summer, and our spirits were unaffect- 
ed by the eccentricities of the cli- 
mate. The Twelfth of August was at 
hand, but its advent stirred only the 
most languid emotions within us, for 
the Skye grouse is too tame to be 
worth shooting early in the season; 
and for some weeks we only killed 
enough to keep the larder supplied. 
We got a good few snipe and teal, 
however; and one fine evening three 
of us sallied forth to “flight” the duck 
that came in daily at nightfall from 
the sea to feed in some neighboring 
cornfields. As we walked by the 
beach, and across some fields where 
a herd of shaggy, fierce-looking High- 
land cattle were grazing, we caused 
great agitation in the multitudinous 
bird-life on the sea and shore and 
marsh. The gulls and terns, that had 
been reposing peacefully on the rocks, 
took flight seawards; the sandpipers, 
redshanks, oyster-catchers, and other 
shore-birds flew piping along the mar- 
gin of the sea; and the cormorants one 
by one became alarmed. Farther on 
the snipe rose squeaking to right and 
left: on every side was heard the 
querulous note of the curlew, the pee- 
wit’s curious cry, and the whistle of 
golden plover. Our flighting was not 
very successful this evening, as the 
duck arrived late, and flew so low 
that we could not see them, though we 
could hear the swish of their wings 
tantalizingly near. I bagged a fine 
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mallard, who nearly knocked my head 
off as he plumped down to the earth; 
my companions got three more, we 
had four snipe, et voila tout! As we 
walked home through the fast-gather- 
ing darkness, an old heron flapped up, 
large and ghostly, under our feet, and 
disappeared in the gloom: the pale 
disc of the moon, just appearing over 
a headland to the east, faintly tipped 
the waves with silver, and the whole 
scene was so weird and eerie that one 
ceased to wonder at superstitious im- 
aginings of the natives. 

On slack days I found a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement in watching 
the seabirds from the grass plot in 
front of the house (it bore a fine crop 
of hay, but was always called “the 
lawn”), which commanded an excel- 
lent view of the shore, so that with a 
pair of powerful field-glasses, indis- 
pensable to the would-be naturalist, I 
could see everything that was going 
on among the feathered folk. One 
morning I surprised half-a-dozen goos- 
anders swimming up our little estuary. 
They sheered off on seeing me, pad- 
dling with incredible swiftness among 
the stones along the shore, and having 
a lively altercation on the way with a 
big skua, who appeared strongly to 
resent their intrusion on his fishing- 
ground. There seemed to be a shoal 
of fish in the bay, for a flock of gan- 
nets, or solan geese, were busily occu- 
pied in wheeling about in huge circles, 
anon dropping plummet-like with a 
loud splash and unerrihg aim into the 
sea; while outside the river mouth the 
head of a seal could be seen bobbing 
up and down on the waves, diving and 
reappearing with business-like regu- 
larity. Later on he might give me a 
shot with the rifle, but he is quite safe 
so far as I am concerned. I can never 
see the use or amusement in shooting 
the harmless and, to me, quite un- 
necessary seal. I do not need his oil 
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or blubber, nor will his hide, as some 
ladies imagine, furnish a_ sealskin 
jacket for my wife. I did once possess 
a pair of sealskin leggings, but if my 
recollection serves me right, they were 
very hot and uncomfortable, and the 
reverse of ornamental. The keeper, 
however, does not share my views, 
and wages relentless war against the 
seals, though with only moderate suc- 
cess. He says they not only destroy 
large quantities of fish, but also do 
much damage to the salmon bag-nets 
along the coast, which latter argument 
furnishes, from my point of view, the 
best possible reason for not killing 
them. 

Later in the season, when the moor- 
land grass was turning a deep crimson 
and the hillsides and glens began to 
don the russet hues of autumn, the 
grouse ceased to lie until you trod on 
their tails, or to run like chickens be- 
fore the noses of the dogs, and we be- 
gan shooting more in earnest, though 
the river still claimed a good deal of 
our time. Occasionally, by way of 
variety, we had a day at the rabbits 
on the boulder-strewn slopes of the 
higher hills, where they were to be 
found in considerable numbers, for the 
conies of this part of the island, like 
those of Scripture, have their habita- 
tion in the rocks. 

It is a bright crisp September morn- 
ing, and two of us are off early to 
shoot one of the outside beats. Before 
starting, however, I find time to lure 
a nice, silvery sea-trout from his lair 
under a big stone in the cliff pool. 
Having six or seven miles to travel, 
we hire a “masheen” from the inn, 
which, after some delay, appears in 
the shape of a ramshackle old dogcart 
that looks like falling to pieces any 
moment. Mine host’s excuse for not 
providing us with something better is 
that the policeman has requisitioned 
his best cart to convey a refractory 
and inebriated female prisoner to Por- 
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tree jail! Our jarvie is no Jehu, and, 
cudgel the fat sides of his nag as he 
may, about five miles an hour is our 
topmost speed. Three miles from 
home the expected break-down occurs, 
the near shaft giving way as we de- 
scend a steep pitch to the borders of a 
reedy loch abounding in wildfowl. 
Sandy, our handy man, is equal to the 
oceasion, and neatly splices the frac- 
ture with a piece of wood from a 
neighboring gate, but to avoid the risk 
of further accident we presently leave 
the trap and commence shooting. 
After picking up a few snipe, a hare, 
and a couple of blue-rocks along a 
marshy bottom, we reach the moor. 
The grouse are not very plentiful on 
this beat; but presently old Don, our 
trusty Gordon setter, assumes a rigid 
attitude, turning his head once or 
twice with a wistful air in our direc- 
tion, as though beseeching us to hurry 
up. His companion, however, a young 
liver-colored bitch, yclept Grace, 
seems to have her doubts, which are 
shared by Sandy. 

“Them is not very sure,” he remarks 
in his curious Keltic English. 

Don, however, sticks to his point, 
and is presently justified by a covey of 
five grouse getting up, of which three 
are bagged. He has a less confident 
air over his next point, and the result 
is a snipe that falls to my companion’s 
gun. Following the bank of a big 
burn that forms the march, we pick up 
a few more grouse, two or three snipe, 
and a couple of golden plover out of a 
big flock, which we stalk in the old- 
fashioned circular method. In a hol- 
low beside the stream on our left there 
is a great screeching and tumult of 
birds. On our going up to see what is 
the matter, a fine peregrine falcon, 
hotly pursued by two kestrels, darts 
by so close that we could easily have 
shot them, had we been so minded. 

After lunch our steps are turned to 
a reedy marsh, miscalled a loch, which 
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has a most enchanting situation in a 
deep corrie or cirque of high craggy 
hills, almost alpinein their boldness of 
form and outline. Emerging from a 
grassy glen a rivulet of exquisitely 
clear water meanders through the 
marsh, forming in places holes and 
pools of considerable depth. There are 
plenty of snipe and a good few duck 
and teal, but we have only moderate 
luck with the latter. Part of the 
marsh consists of quaking bog of a 
most alarming character; but on being 
assured that it is perfectly safe, we 
plunge in, and finally emerge plastered 
with rich black mud up to our hips, 
and feeling doubtful whether ten or a 
dozen snipe are a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the trouble and mess, and—as 
we cannot but think—the risk we have 
encountered. Leaving the marsh, we 
shoot our way homewards six or seven 
miles across the moor, doing the last 
hour of the tramp in the dark. 

Our next long day was in the oppo- 
site direction. Climbing to the top of 
the beallach, or pass, over the range of 
hills which forms the backbone of the 
northern half of the island, we tried a 
big tract of high ground with very in- 
different results. If, however, the 
sport was poor the weather was splen- 
did, and we had gorgeous views, at 
one time eastwards over the channel 
to the peaks of Applecross, the impos- 
ing mass of Ben Slioch keeping watch 
and ward over Loch Maree, and the 
flat expanse of Sutherland broken by 
a few isolated mountains; at another, 
across the blue waters of the Minch, 
studded with rocky islets of curious 
form, some of them round or pointed, 
others flat like natural tables, to the 
wild hills of Harris and the long coast- 
line of the Lews melting away in the 
northern distance, while below us the 
ever-restless sea could be heard, and 
occasionally seen, as its waves broke 
on the rock-bound coast and dark 
foam-fringed headlands—one of them 
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surmounted by an ancient ruined cas- 
tle. 

Descending to lower ground, we saw 
less, but shot more. In the afternoon, 
satisfied with our modest bag of twen- 
ty-three grouse we left the moor to try 
some likely-looking snipe-bogs. As we 
approached the first somewhat incauti- 
ously, three mallards rose just out of 
shot, but a couple of teals were more 
confiding, and paid the penalty for 
their want of wariness. Eight couple 
of snipe and a few sundries brought 
the bag up to forty-five head, and, be- 
ing persons of moderate sporting am- 
bitions, we climbed into the “ma- 
sheen,” which was waiting for us at a 
turn of the road, and drove home- 
wards well satisfied with our day’s 
work. 

And now winter is coming on apace. 
The evenings grow longer and longer, 
the storms more frequent and severe, 
and sometimes for weeks together all 
communication by sea is cutoff. The 
ordinary summer tourist, who comes 
and goes with the swallow, can have 
little idea what the island is like in 
the short winter days when there are 
only eight hours’ light, and the infre- 
quent sun, barely topping the crests of 
the hills, shines with a sickly pallor in 
the watery skies. As I write the rich 
hues of autumn have faded; the lush 
grass has disappeared; even the river 
has lost its color, and the deep amber 
of its summer spates has given place 
to a pale yellowy-brown, like weak 
toast-and-water, which scarcely varies 
with the height of the stream. Judged 
by the thermometer test the weather 
is seldom cold; but with a perpetual 
hurricane blowing one cannot feel ex- 
actly warm. Our guests have deserted 
us one after another, and I cannot in- 
duce anybody to undertake the long 
journey from the south; so, as there 
are no neighbors, I have to do my last 
few weeks’ shooting alone, which is a 
pity, as the sport is now at its best. 
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The grouse continue to lie well, and 
there are plenty of them left; the 
woodeock are beginning to come in, 
while the snipe and wildfowl are more 
numerous than ever, Even in hard 
weather—when the north-easter is 
whistling, and the land is in the grip 
of the frost, and the moor is too deep 
in snow for grouse-shooting—there are 
always flocks of golden plover and blue- 
rocks, with a few snipe and duck, in 
the low marshy ground along the 
shore near the lodge; or else a moder- 
ate mixed bag can be obtained by fol- 
lowing the banks of the smaller burns 
and ditches that remain unfrozen. 
Last night there was a heavy storm, 
and when I shoulder my gun and set 
forth on my solitary tramp in the 
morning, the landscape has put on the 
garb of winter. The lower fore- 
ground is mottled, but the uplands are 
draped in purest white; a thick velvety 
mantle of snow covers the distant 
Raasay hills, and the Storr Rock daz- 
zles like Monte Rosa, a thin crescent 
moon rising just above its gleaming 
shoulders. Nor are there lacking other 
signs of the season’s rigors. Overhead 
a flock of wild geese are winging their 
way southwards in a long thin line, 
and with unmelodious croakings. In 
the circular trout-loch, a coupie of 
miles from the house, three large wild 
swans and a cygnet are to be seen 
swimming about, and, while keeping 
well out of shot, they refuse to budge, 
even when a gun is fired. These latter 
birds seldom put in an appearance, 
save in exceptionally hard weather, 
such as we were now beginning to ex- 
perience, 

In December the elements seemed to 
go crazy. Hurricane followed upon 
hurricane, with lashing rain and hail 
that threatened to smash our win- 
dows, and, occasionally, vivid light- 
ing and terrific peals of thunder, 
which in winter always impress the 
imagination’ with a peculiar sense of 


awe. It must be hard, indeed, to re- 
tain one’s cheerfulness through a Heb- 
ridean winter, and after experiencing 
some of its eccentricities one can no 
longer be surprised at the oppressed 
and careworn demeanor of the inhabi- 
tants. 

During one of these storms I took a 
walk along the grandest part of the 
coast, where the cliffs rose to a height 
of two or three hundred feet in tall 
vertical columns of black basalt sim- 
ilar to those of the celebrated Fin- 
gal’s Cave in Staffa. Here, how- 
ever, was the ‘ndditional curious phe- 
nomenon of the rock-pillars rising 
from a foundation of tawny sand- 
stone with horizontal strata. Crawl- 
ing on my stomach for fear of 
the wind, I looked over the edge 
at the waves far below lashing them- 
selves into foam against the rocks 
with impotent fury. One tall column, 
detached from the main mass, was 
festooned about its base with blue- 
rocks, sea-swallows, and kittiwakes, 
sheltering themselves from the blast; 
only the gannets braved the storm, 
and never ceased wheeling round and 
round and plunging unconcernedly be- 
neath the troubled surface of the wa- 
ter, while the cries of the seamews 
blended harmoniously enough with the 
wailing of the wind. The island hill- 
sides were half-obscured by driving 
storms of sleet and rain; and dense 
cloud-masses, heavy with coming 
snow, hung like a leaden pall over the 
peaks of Torridon. Not a very attrac- 
tive scene, you may say, yet its very 
wildness and desolation, so character- 
istic of this melancholy tempest-beat- 
en isle, fascinated me in spite of its 
utter dreariness. 

The elements continuing unpropi- 
tious, the problem of how we were to 
make our escape began to occupy our 
minds. The thunder of the surf was a 
perpetual reminder in our ears that re- 
treat by sea was out of the question, 
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and the road across the _ beallach, 
which rose nearly 1000 feet above the 
sea, was already pretty deep in snow, 
and any further fall would render 
it quite impassible. More than a 
week elapsed before the weather 
moderated; but finally a rare suc- 
cession of three fine days ena- 
bled us to undertake the long drive 
over the hills to Portree, which 
we reached two hours after nightfall. 
The boat for the south left before day- 
break, and we had steamed some dis- 
tance down the channel before the 
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dawn came up slowly over the Raasay 
hills and faintly illuminated the gaunt 
forms of the Coolin towering darkly 
on our right. At Kyle of Lock Alsh 
we quitted the steamer, not caring to 
face the stretch of stormy water that 
lay between us and Mallaig; and, as 
the train wound round the shores of 
Loch Carron, we had our last distant 
peeps of Skye, its bold peaks and 
bleak moorlands, its rocky coasts and 
cliff-encircled bays, which to us were 
henceforth to be no more than a mem- 
ory. 
Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 


THE NATURE OF HALLUCINATIONS. 


lor thousands of years, hallucina- 
tions have played a very important 
part in the history of mankind, and the 
hallucinations of Mahomet and Joan of 
Arc, for instance, may be said to have 
changed the fate of nations. Yet it 
was not until the rise of the science of 
psychology—which even now depends 
on comparatively few and imperfectly 
observed facts—that any attempt to en- 
quire into their cause and the laws 
that govern their being has been made. 
Nor can it be said that in this matter 
psychologists are in every way agreed. 
While those of them who prefer to re- 
ly upon ascertained fact still keep to 
the opinion that no thoughts enter the 
brain save through the avenue of the 
senses—or, in other words, that man’s 
only relations with the universe are 
governed by the conditions of his ma- 
terial body—others, greatly daring, 
have started the theory of “telepathic” 
impressions. According to this, an im- 
pression can reach the brain from a dis- 
tance by some unknown road which is 
certainly not the normal channel of 
sensation. Into the evidence for and 





against this telepathic theory I cannot 
here enter, although I may point out 
that it is, like many other ideas an- 
nounced as novel, little else than the 
survival of notions nearly as old as 
mankind itself. From the _ earliest 
ages, Man seems to have looked upon 
the hallucinations produced by drugs, 
fasting, or other causes of temporary 
mental aberration as the birthright of 
a few individuals generally supposed 
to be especially favored by the denizens 
of the spirit world. 

Subject, then, to the caution that all 
psychologists do not agree as to the 
nature of hallucinations, it may be said 
that they are best defined as deceits of 
the The only difference that 
has yet been discovered between true 
sense-perception or the normal exercise 
of the senses and hallucinations is that 
in the first case the object seen, heard, 
or felt actually exists; while, in the 
other, it does not. So, to put a fairly 
familiar case, the sufferer from alco- 
holic delirium sees rats, dogs, and 
snakes all round him, although there is 
nothing there. Yet we know that in 
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this case there can be no effect imme- 
diately produced on the retina, and 
that the brain must therefore be in- 
fluenced in some other way than in the 
normal manner through the optic 
nerve. It should be noted also that 
exactly the same thing takes place in 
dreams. How this can be is really 
the problem that we have to solve. 
In order to do so, we may look first 
at some statistics lately collected by 
the Society for Psychical Research. 
According to the report presented by 
them to their subscribers, they issued 
a “questionnaire” (no English word so 
exactly expresses the meaning), to a 
great many people asking whether the 
questioned had ever when completely 
awake had “a vivid impression of see- 
ing or being touched by a living being 
or inanimate object or of hearing a 
voice, which impression was not due to 
any external physical cause.” To this 
inquiry they received some _ twenty- 
four thousand answers saying that the 
questioned never had such a vivid im- 
pression and only three thousand from 
people who admitted that they had. 
Of the three thousand cases thus re- 
ported—I am taking as round figures 
as possible—by far the greater number 
were visual or deceits of the sense of 
seeing, these being more than twice as 
numerous as the auditory hallucina- 
tions which came next, while these last 
again were more than double the num- 
ber of the tactile hallucinations or de- 
ceits of the sense of touch. It follows, 
therefore, that while only about eleven 
per cent. of the questioned confessed 
to hallucinations of any kind, more 
than one-half of the hallucinated saw, 
or thought that they say, things which 
were not actually there. Of these 
visual hallucinations, about one-third 
concerned themselves with apparitions 
of living persons known to the hallu- 
cinated, about half that number with 
visions of dead acquaintances, and only 
a very small proportion—something like 


twelve in a thousand—with apparitions 
of a religious kind. After making 
every allowance for the unwillingness 
of persons to speak of the illusory vis- 
ions they have experienced, it seems 
that the subject of an hallucination is 
more often than not the apparition of 
a person well known to the observer. 
This seems to me an extremely sig- 
nificant fact, when we consider what 
it is that takes place in our conscious- 
ness when we, as we say, recognize 
any one. The act is, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, not an act of percep- 
tion, but of memory. The first time 
that we meet again a person whom 
we have met but once before, but who 
has made no very deep impression upon 
us, most of us go through a more or 
less prolonged period of hesitation un- 
til some hitherto unnoticed feature or 
some trick of gesture gives us the clue 
to the identification we are seeking. 
But the process is in any ordinary case 
unconscious, because we have not on 
the first occasion of meeting the 
stranger expected to come across him 
again; and have therefore not closely 
noted his peculiarities of form or man- 
ner. On the other hand, when it is in 
the daily practice of the observer to 
note the way by which the observed 
may be recognized in the second inter- 
view, it is astonishing how quickly 
and unerringly the act of recognition 
is made. There are hallporters in Lon- 
don clubs who are said to have never 
made a mistake in the identity of a 
member, and the same gift is generally 
acquired by the sergeant-major of a 
regiment, to the great disgust of re-en- 
listing recruits. And, although the 
comparison may seem to fall below the 
exuberant loyalty of the hour, the same 
faculty is said to be generally pos- 
sessed by kings. That unconscious 
memory plays the greatest part in the 
production of hallucinations seems, 
therefore, antecedently probable, and 
this coincides well enough with what 



































we otherwise know about the nature 
of memory itself. As I have before 
said in these columns, memory is an 
attribute which the cells which make 
up the body of man share with inani- 
mate nature, and the nerves and brain 
retain for a greater or less length of 
time the impress of all objects with 
which they have been brought into 
connection. When anything happens 
to arouse the memory thus stored up 
within the apparatus of thought, the 
machinery is again set going as a tun- 
ing fork vibrates to a particular note. 
But of all the organs of the body, the 
eye is that which receives most inces- 
santly the greatest number of varying 
impressions and transmits them to the 
brain, and it is not perhaps unnatural 
to conclude that it is the visual appara- 
tus which is most likely under abnor- 
mal circumstances to give forth the 
impressions which it has received ir- 
regularly or in the wrong order. We 
may even suppose without any great 
violation of probability that it is the 
neurons especially concerned with 
sight which are at once the recipients 
and storehouses of the impressions re- 
ceived by the retina, and that under 
the influence of some abnormal activity 
or derangement, they themselves repro- 
duce these impressions as if in re- 
sponse to an external stimulus. With- 
out making any dogmatic assertion on 
a subject which is hardly likely to be 
for some time submitted to the test of 
direct experiment, it may be thought 
that in like manner can be explained 
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the cause of all hallucinations or de- 
ceits of the senses of hearing and 
touch, 

Those who thus think will certainly 
find many confirmations of this propo- 
sition in the history of the hallucina- 
tions of the hysterical and neurotic. 
During the Middle Ages, when stories 
of heaven and hell, of miracles, witch- 
craft, and devils formed the mental 
stimulus of all but a fraction of the 
population, the hallucinations recorded 
all fall into line with a_ regularity 
which is simply astonishing. In the 
witch-trials that form the records of 
what was perhaps the most terrible 
superstition which has ever darkened 
the earth, confession follows confession 
with such monotony as to lead to the 
theory—for which there is otherwise 
no evidence—that they must have al- 
ways been dictated by the judges. At 
the present day it is, as most people 
unfortunate enough to be thrown into 
contact with the insane know well, the 
telephone and the electric machine 
which have replaced in the visions of 
diseased. minds the place once occu- 
pied by the Sabbat and the grimoire. 
In all these cases, it is plain that the 
hallucination is the reproduction of 
some pictorial or verbal description 
stored up within the brain and brought 
out again without any conscious ef- 
fort. Never, perhaps, does the mind 
of man show more thoroughly its ma- 
terial nature and dependence than 
when it fancies it has emancipated it- 
self from the thraldom of matter. 

F. Legge. 
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A BAVARIAN LITERARY GATHERING. 


in Germany, perhaps more readily 
than elsewhere, one can realize Words- 
worth’s ideal of plain living and high 
thinking. An illustration of this was 
afforded us when our landlord, the 
owner of an ancient Bavarian schloss, 
of which we were the summer tenants, 
invited us to take part in a gathering 
of literary and artistic folk, who repre- 
sented, in Munich, the famous Frank- 
fort Hoch Stift. 

The castle itself is of no little histori- 
eal interest. Originally a Roman fortress, 
as its foundation walls still bear wit- 
ness, it was built by .command of the 
Emperor Augustus to hold in check the 
savage and half-conquered German 
hordes. The Romans defeated and 
swept away in their turn, the seat of 
war became the home of peace. Here 
cloistered monks, as if in perpetual 
protest against the savagery of blood 
and battle, chanted their lays of love 
and brotherhood, and the silence of the 
woods was only broken by the bell 
summoning to Rosary or Benediction. 
The centuries roll on, and again the 
scene shifts, and now gay Bavarian 
dukes hold their summer court within 
these walls while they hunt the wild 
boar in the surrounding forests. Time 
turns another leaf in the book of fate, 
and the castle is a prison, its cruel tor- 
ture-chamber and its dungeons full of 
unholy secrets. They talk of haunting 
ghosts, and who shall wonder? For in 
its hoary age, the home now of peace- 
ful folk, at the end of its stirring his- 
tory, the schloss, as it sits upon its 
heights looking down on the broad 
flowing Isar, enshrines the memories 
and traditions of nigh two thousand 
years. 

In the wide courtyard, where the 
chestnuts were now in the perfection 
of bloom, preparations were made the 
day before for the expected visitors. 


Tables and benches were placed be- 
neath the shade; a bower of green 
branches embraced the battered Ma- 
donna who presides over the well 
whence the Roman soldiers drew their 
supplies from the Isar. Here, beside 
these oddly-mingled memories, a little 
platform was erected for the use of 
speaker and reciter, and in another 
corner seats were placed for the string 
band which enlivened the proceedings. 

About the hour of four, on a bright, 
cool afternoon, the company arrived: a 
goodly band of young and old of both 
sexes; and soon every seat was occu- 
pied, and greetings were exchanged to 
the clinking of beer-glasses and the 
aroma of coffee. By one of those odd 
social laws which it takes the stranger 
a little while to understand, a guest 
invited to such a function as this is ex- 
pected to pay for his own bodily re- 
freshment. The simple German, how- 
ever, thinks no shame to carry his 
homely sausage with him in the hand 
that is not occupied by his poem or his 
sketch-book, and beer to quench his 
ever-enduring thirst may be said to 
flow at every meeting of the ways. 
The gathering, we were given to under- 
stand, was a very representative one, 
all present being occupied either pro- 
fessionally as artists and authors, or 
deeply interested in these arts. Here, 
in the middle of animated talk and 
laughter, one saw a busy scribbler tak- 
ing notes, or a sketcher seizing a pass- 
ing impression of light and shade upon 
crumbling tower or wall. 

Presently the master of ceremonies 
called for silence; the band ceased ab- 
ruptly, and Herr Doctor Julius Becol, 
well known to his fellow-countrymen 
as poet and prose-writer, stepped mod- 
estly upon the platform under the 
green canopy. He recited with capital 
effect a piece by Georg Scherer, called 
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“Two different kinds of angel,” and on 
receiving an encore, he gave an amus- 
ing and dramatic rendering of a little 
comedy, named Ja, by Hermann Mar- 
graf. He was succeeded by other mem- 
bers, who either gave us little selec- 
tions from their own works or chosen 
passages from a favorite author. All 
received a most sympathetic hearing, 
and one lady awoke enthusiasm by her 
inimitable rendering of some ballads 
in the broadest Bavarian dialect. 
These, alas! were to us, as is Burns to 
the average Englishman, a_ sealed 
book. After the veteran hon. presi- 
dent, “the esteemed and gifted” Ferdi- 
nand Wilferth, had thanked the soci- 
ety, in a stirring original poem of eight 
verses, for its congratulations on his 
seventieth birthday, the company dis- 
persed, some to climb the tower, from 
which the fine chain of the Bavarian 
Alps is visible; others to sketch, or to 
examine the interesting collection of 
Roman coins and pottery found on the 
spot; while the young people adjourned 
to an empty room in the little inn to 
dance to the sound of the fiddles. 
The inn is in itself a quaint little 
place, serving in the day of the sport- 
ing dukes as the huntsman’s lodge. It 
lies on the further side of the draw- 
bridge, under the shadow of the old 
walls. We followed to watch the danc- 
ing, which, like most things German, 
is an affair of some order and formal- 
ity. A president is selected, who con- 
trols the movements of dancers and 
musicans. After a slow and dignified 
turn or two, the signal is given and all 
halt. Lads and lasses bow formally to 
each other, and an exchange of part- 
ners is made. Then the fiddles once 
more scrape, and the slow revolutions 
recommence. So the matter proceeds, 
until everybody present has danced 
with everybody else, and then, arm in 
arm, in smiling content, the young 
people saunter out into the sunshine. 


The Leisure Hour. 
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One cannot but be struck afresh each 
time one witnesses it, with the great 
simplicity with which the German 


amuses himself. Not sadly, like us, 
does he take his pleasures, but with a 
youthful gaiety that never plays him 
false. He strives at less than we and 
attains more. 

We left the members of the Stift 
once more gathered under the chestnut 
trees; a little wind was swaying the 
Chinese lanterns and drifting the 
blooms down upon the flower-decked 
tables; there the evening beer and 
braten were now being vigorously dis- 
cussed to the sound of animated talk. 
Suddenly the clatter of knives and 
forks ceased, and all tongues were 
hushed as the musicians played a prel- 
ude, and the young daughter of the 
vice-president, Friiulein Hela Zeiller, 
stepped upon the platform, and in the 
clearest and freshest soprano sang “A 
song of the spring night.” Dusk had 
fallen before the last clear notes 
ceased, and the stars were beginning 
to peep. The little festival was over, 
and presently, with the flash of many 
bicycle lights and the sound of many 
gay good-byes, our friends dispersed, 
and silence claimed the courtyard as 
its own, 

Such meetings of those interested in 
kindred crafts are very frequent here. 
Sometimes a little open-air play is 
acted; occasionally the scene is illumin- 
ated with colored lights; more often 
still voices unite in chorus, and make 
the home-going woodland paths vocal. 
But it is all very simple, unpretentious, 
kindly. It costs next to nothing, and 
if one may hazard a guess, it does 
more to promote sympathy, to allay 
jealousy, and to stir enthusiasm in 
one’s art or craft than the formal and 
expensive dinner at which the English 
Brotherhood of pen or pencil meets to 
offer its yearly incense of praise and 
self-congratulation. 


K. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Mr. Hall Caine, having “done” the 
Anglican church, and the Church of 
Rome in his fiction, is now reported as 
about to publish a novel dealing with 
Noncomformity. 


Mr. William Le Queux has turned his- 
torian; and his history of San Marine, 
for which tiny republic he now acts as 
British Consul, is to be published this 
season with illustrations. 


It is announced that a life of Bret 
Harte is to be written by his intimate 
friend, Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, who 
will have at his disposal material sup- 
plied by relatives and friends. 


The English publishers of Charles 
Dickens’s writings report that their 
annual sales for a number of years 
have averaged a quarter of a million 
copies. Evidently it is premature to 
speak of Dickens as waning in popular- 


ity. 


“The Scott Country” which is on the 
list of the Macmillans for speedy pub- 
lication will appeal strongly to lovers 
of Scott. It is the work of William Shil- 
linglaw Crockett, who is familiar with 
every foot of the famous Borderland 
and with all the associations which 
connect it with the life of Scott. 


Three American authors have already 
been selected for the proposed “Ameri- 
can Extension” of the Macmillans’ 
English Men of Letters series. They 
are Lowell, Franklin and Emerson, 
and the biographies are to be written 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Mr. Owen 
Wister, and Professor George Edward 


Woodberry. 


The Macmillans have on their list, 
for early publication, Matthew Arnold’s 
“Notebooks” with a_ preface by his 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. 
The originals were slender notebooks 
in which Mr. Arnold, from 1852 to 1888, 
Was accustomed to jot down examina- 
tion notes, lists of books for reading, 
and citations from books which had 
pleased him. The forthcoming volume 
is made up of the literary entries of 
every fifth year, printed in the form 
and order of the original, and illustrat- 
ing Mr. Arnold’s literary methods and 
habits of thought. 


An amusing and profitable little book 
is Mr. Leon Mead’s volume on “Word- 
Coinage,” which Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Ce. publish: amusing especially in its 
chapters on Neologisms by Living 
American Authors, the material for 
which is largely contributed in personal 
notes to Mr. Mead by the authors them- 
selves: and profitable, from the light 
which it throws upon the hundreds of 
hidden sources from which a really liv- 
ing language derives new synonyms 
and shades of meaning. It is interest- 
ing to observe how large a proportion 
of the authors from whom Mr. Mead 
sought confessions were zealous to dis- 
claim responsibility for new words. 


The “Athenzeum” remarks that there 
is perhaps nothing more certain to turn 
up than a second copy of a “unique” 
book. It gives the following illustra- 
tion: ’ 

For over four centuries the now fa- 
mous 1493 edition of the Malermi Bible 
(Venice) was as completely lost as if it 
had never existed. Within about a 
month of each other two copies were 























discovered, one by Mr. Voynich in Italy 
and the other by the Duc de Rivoli in 
Vienna. Quite recentiy a third copy 
has been unearthed by a Continental 
bookseller, and doubtless other ex- 
amples will be found in due course. A 
fine copy is worth at least £300. 


Another instance is Charles Lamb's 
bit of nursery verse “The King and 
Queen of Hearts” for which an enthu- 
siastic collector paid $1,110 last March. 
The discovery first of a second copy 
and then of a third brought the price 
down to $25. 


The Shakespeare Cyclopedia and 
New Glossary, edited by John Phin, 
and published by the Industrial Pub- 
lication Company of New York is a 
very useful handbook to the study of 
Shakespeare. It gives the meaning of 
the old and unusual words found in 
Shakespeare’s works, and of ordinary 
words used in unusual senses and forms 
of construction, together with explana- 
tions of idiomatic phrases and of myth- 
ological, biographical and antiquarian 
references, and notes on folk-lore, local 
traditions, legends, allusions, proverbs 
and old English customs. Some Shake- 
spearean students may spurn such in- 
formation as too elementary; but there 
can be no question that the ordinary 
reader of Shakespeare will find his 
pleasure greatly promoted by the use 
of this book for ready reference, and 
it is also calculated to assist the school 
study of Shakespeare. Professor Ed- 
ward Dowden, one of the most eminent 
of Shakespearean scholars, gives Mr. 
Phin’s work high praise and furnishes 
for it an introduction on “The Lan- 
guage of Shakespeare Considered as an 
Encyclopzedia of Contemporary Knowl- 
edge.” 


As a striking example of the effect 
sometimes produced by an untrained 
writer, the London “Academy” quotes 
the following extract from a narrative 
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of the eruption at Martinique by Mr: 
Freeman of the British steamer “Rod- 
dam,” found in a recent Blue Book: 


The Captain approached and saw the 
steamship “Roraima” and the “Grap- 
pler” in the bay riding quietly at an- 
chor, so he dropped his anchor close to 
the shore. At about 8.15 he was in the 
chart room—a good many of the sailors 
were leaning over the side of the ves- 
sel watching the distant mountain, 
which was emitting dense clouds of 
smoke and occasional flashes of light. 
Mr. Campbell was talking to Mr. Plis- 
soneau on the deck. On a sudden he 
(the Captain) heard a tremendous 
noise, as though the entire land had 
parted asunder. Simultaneous with the 
noise there was a great rush of wind, 
which immediately agitated the sea, 
and tossed the shipping to and fro; he 
rushed out of the chart room, and look- 
ing over the town and across the hills 
he saw a sight he cannot describe. He 
remembers calling out to Mr. Campbell 
and saying “look,” and then an ava- 
lanche of lava was upon them. It im- 
mediately caught the town afire as it 
passed over it, likewise the shipping. 
It struck his ship with the terrible 
force of a mighty hammer, and the 
lava rained upon the deck. Everyone, 
as far as he could see, sought shelter 
at once, but the heat was so great and 
the air so suffocating that Mr. Camp- 
bell and many of the crew, among 
whom was the Chief Mate, threw 
themselves in despair overboard. Some 
crawled from where they had hidden 
themselves on to the deck to obtain a 
breath of air and were roasted upon 
the fiery hot ashes. He did not lose 
his head, his first thought was to try 
and save his ship and such of his crew 
as were still alive. He rang the bell 
for full speed astern, and the heroes 
below turned on the steam. He had 
time to slip his anchor, and he was off. 
As his steering gear was rather diffi- 
cult to manage he once or twice nearly 
ran foul of the steamship “Roraima” 
which was on fire. He saw two still 
figures standing on the bridge with 
arms folded heroically awaiting their 
end. One of them waved a good-bye 
to him. 









Bells in the Night.—Evening. 


BELLS IN THE NIGHT. 


The clear angelic voices of the bells 
Ring through the night—bereft of 
even a star— 
And call to wandering souls, alone, 
afar, 
From that great deep of love which 
ever wells 
To pour on dust-dry hearts cool waves 
of peace. 
There is no light to point the heaven- 
ward way; 
The bells ring out, in clamorous joy 
at play, 
And summon prisoned souls to claim 
release, 


At your first note all evil spirits fly; 
Your rhythm unlocks the gate of mem- 
ory 
That opens radiant vistas of dead 
years; 
Illusive sorrow melts like cloud away. 
Ring in, glad bells, joy’s everlasting 
day; 
We hail ye through a mist of happy 
tears. 
Francis Annesley. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


THE ORGANIST IN HEAVEN. 


When Wesley died, the Angelic orders, 
To see him at the state, 
Pressed so incontinent that the warders 
Forgot to shut the gate. 
So I, that hitherto had followed 
As one with grief o’ercast, 
Where for the doors a space was hol- 
lowed, 
Crept in, and heard what passed. 
And God said:—“Seeing thou hast given 
Thy life to my great sounds, 
Choose thou through all the cirque of 
Heaven 
What most of bliss redounds.” 
Then Wesley said:—“I hear the thunder 
Low growling from Thy seat— 
Grant me that I may bind it under 
The trampling of my feet.” 
And Wesley said:—“See, 
quivers 
Upon the presence walls— 


lightning 


. 


Lord, give me of it four great rivers, 
To be my manuals.” 
And then I saw the thunder chidden 
As slave to his desire; 
And then I saw the space bestridden 
With four great bands of fire; 
And stage by stage, stop stop subtend- 
ing, 
Each lever strong and true, 
One shape inextricable blending, 
The awful organ grew. 
Then certain angels clad the Master 
In very marvellous wise, 
Till clouds of rose and alabaster 
Cencealed him from mine eyes. 
And likest to a dove soft brooding, 
The innocent figure ran; 
So breathed the breath of his preluding, 
And then the fugue began— 
Began; but, to his office turning, 
The porter swung his key; 
Wherefore, although my heart was 
yearning, 
I had to go; but he 
Played on; and, as I downward clomb, 
I heard the mighty bars 
Of thunder-gusts, that shook heaven’s 
dome, 
And moved the balanced stars. 
T. BE. Brown. 


EVENING. 


Faintly, far off the nightjar calls, 
The nightjar calls, and the fields are 
deep in grass 
Wild roses star the hedge by which 
we pass 
As twilight falls. 


As twilight falls on the green combe, 
On the green combe where the calm- 
eyed cattle lie, 
They scarcely raise their heads as we 
pass by 
In the soft gloom. 


In the soft gloom one bird-voice sings, 
One bird-voice sings of the treasure 
in his nest, : 
And from the distant church, calling 
to rest 
The curfew rings. 
Norah McCormick. 


The Leisure Honr. 





